Che Musical Clorld. 





“Tue worTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —(Géthe. 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM 


Payable in advance by;Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
[ Registered for Transmission Abroad. | 
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OPERATIC ACADEMY. 
R. HOWARD GLOVER, Composer of the Operas 


“Ruy Blas,” “ Once too Often,” ‘‘ Aminta,” the Cantatas ‘‘ Tam o’ Shanter,” 
“Comala,” &c., respectfully announces that he hss OPENED AN ACADEMY for 
the STUDY and PRACTICE of OPERATIC MUSIC. Students, besides private 
instruction, will have the advantage of practising together, rehearsing occasionally 
upon the stage of one of our Metropolitan theatres, and when sufficiently advanced 
of taking part in public performances. They will thus acquire a complete knowledge 
of all the standard operas with the dialogue, recitatives, concerted pieces, and stage 
business (so embarrasing to novices), which, as we have no regular provincial opera 
houses, it would be impossible for them to gain by any other means. The success 
which attended the Musical and Dramatic Academy, which Mr. Howard Glover 
instituted in conjunction with his mother, the late celebrated actress, some years ago, 
affords him reasonable ground for the belief that, with increased experience, he may 
again be honored with the confidence of the musical world. The study of Oratorios 
will also form a part of the course of instruction, and the advantages of the school 
will be open to efficient amateurs as to professional students. Terms 10 guineas per 
quarter (exclusive of the hire of music), paid in advance. A fee of half-a-guinea 
charged for trying the voice, and giving professional opinion. There will also be 
classes for the study of the Italian, French and German languages, a knowledge ot 
which isso important to the musical artist. All applications to be made, in the 
first instance by letter, addressed to Mr. Howard Glover, at Messrs. Duncan Davison's 
Music Warehouse, 244 Regent-street. 


LASGOW CITY HALL, TUESDAY EVENING 
CONCERTS.—The Concerts of the Glasgow Social Reform Society, open 
for the season, on 3rd October. Conductor, Mr. R. J. Apams. In addition to the 
concert, in Greendyke Hall, Calton, and elsewhere, arrangements are being made 
for a first-class series of ‘‘ City Hall Tuesday Evening Concerts,” to commence the 
first week in November. All applications to be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. 
James Lawson, Musical Agent, 118 Union Street. 
N.B. Artistes visiting the north, either individually or in touring parties, should 
write early to Mr. Lawson, who is the only Musical Agent in Scotland. 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 
HE APPOINTMENT of a BASS SINGER to the 


vacant place in Durham Cathedral will be made on Monpay, the 28‘h day of 
September next. 

The Trial will take place on the Thursday and Friday of the preceeding week, 
immediately after morning Service. 

All Applications and Testimonials must be sent in, addressed to Mr. Epwarp 
Prete, Registrar to the Dean and Chapter of Durham, at his office in the College, 
Durham, previous to Saturpar, the Twelfth day of September next. 

The Travelling expenses of the Candidates, who shall be summoned to the trial, 
will be paid by the Dean and Chapter. 

College, Durham, 23rd July, 1863, 


ADAME RUDERSDORFF will sing Ranpzccer’s 
_ New Song (with Violoncello Accompaniment), “PEACEFULLY SLUM- 
BER," at Scarborough, on the 18th August. 


ADAME RUDERSDORFF will sing Apriay’s 
= anion song, “* MicNon” (poetry by Geethe) at Scarborough, on the 25th 
nt. 


ADAME RUDEDSDORFF, MR. GEORGE 
PERREN AND HERR FORMES will sing Randegger’s Popular trio “ I 
Saviganti," at Scarborough, on the 25th inst. 


M RS. MEREST (late MARIA B. HAWES), Contralto ; 

and MISS ALLEN, Soprano (pupil of Mrs. Merest). All applications 

ae engagements for Festivals, Oratorios, Miscellaneous Concerts, &c., in 

fae - provinces, to be addressed to Mrs. Merest, 7 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, 
» W.C. 


R. SWIFT will sing Tue Banner or Sr. George, 

Balfe’s new and popular “ Rifle Song,” (the words by John Brougham, Esq.), 

at Mr, Alfred Mellon's Grand Volunteer Promenade Concerts, at the Royal Italian 
Opera House, THIS EVENING. 


O THE MUSIC TRADE.—WANTED by a Professor 

= of experience, who has a knowledge of business, a Partnership in a first-rate 
Hay having a general Music and Hiring Trade. London preferred. Apply, by 
0 why confidence, addressed ‘* Aretino,” at Messrs. Burcoyne & Co., 160 





























PENINGS OF ORGANS BY CONACHER & CO.,, 


Orcan Buitpers, HupDERSFIELD. 


1. The new Organ by Conacher & Co., for the Wesleyan Chapel, Clayton West, will 
be opened on Sunday, the 16th inst. 

2. The new Organ by Conacher & Co., for the Wesleyan Chapel, King's Cross, will 
be opened on Sunday, the 16th inst. 

3. The new Organ by Conacher & Co., for the Wesleyan Chapel, Ower Darwen, will 
be opened on the 17th inst. 

4. The new Organ by Conacher & Co., for Cavendish School, will be opened on the 
15th September. 

5. The new Organ by Conacher & Co., for Trinity Chapel, Bradford, will be opened 
on the 23d September. 

6. The new Organ by Conacher & Co., for the Parish Church, Kirkheaton, will be 
opened on the 13th October. 

7. The new Organ by Conacher & Co., for the Parish Church, Hunslet, near Leeds, 
will be opened the middle of December. 

8. The new Organ by Conacher & Uo., for Ebenezer Chapel, Plymouth, will be 
opened in the middle of December. 


N SALE, the old ORGAN in Kirkheaton Church. 


Apply to Conacuer & Co. 


O* SALE, a CHAMBER ORGAN, by Bishop, in 


mahogany case. Price £50. Apply to Conacner & Co. 











N SALE, an ORGAN containing 5 stops, general 
swell, and German pedals ; suitable for a small church or chapel. Price £50. 
Apply to ConacHEeR & Co. 


ANTED by a young man, who is a first-class London 
Pianoforte and Harmonium repairer, (can also tune), a Situation as such. 
Good testimonials.—Address J, Brock, Denton Street, Carlisle. 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, residing in the Country. 
has a Vacancy for an Articled Pupil. For particulars, &c., address “The 
Organist,” Arundel, Sussex. 


I tg Soprano and Bass Duet, LIFE’S VOYAGE, by 











Mrs. Mounsey BartHotoMew. Sung by Mr.and Madame Weiss, at the Royal 
Society of Female Musicians’ Concert. Published by J. Wiuitams, 11 Holborn 
Bars, and 123 Cheapside. 


I GIOJA INSOLITA, Mptue. Parri’s New Waltzs 

sung with such distinguished success in the ‘“‘ Lesson scene” of J! Barbiere di 

Siviglia, is published with a character portrait of the celebrated Vocalist, price 3s., by 
Doncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


ARIE D’'ANNETTA’S NEW DANCE MUSI 
BS Characteristically Illustrated. 5 
“ The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment owe 
“ What Next Quadrilles ” (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 
“ The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums 
‘The Llewellyn Waltz,” aedicated to Mr. Backwell, B.M. 3rd R.W.M. 
** Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien oo oe 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 











MR. AUGUSTUS GREVILLE’S NEW BALLADS. 
H! COME TO GLENGARIFF and WHEN FIRST 


THEY MET. Price 2s. 6d. each. As sung by all the leading vocalists. 
Words and Music commend these ballads as two of the most elegant and refined com- 
positions of the day. 

JEWELL & Co. 104 Great Russell Street, British Museum. 


Just Published, 


YMNS AND SACRED PART-SONGS, for Two, 

Three and Four Voices: the Music chiefly by living composers, and written 

expressly for this work. Among the contributors are Molique, McFarren, Silas, 
Barnett, Schachner, O'Leary, Schulthes, Lutz, &c., &c. 

Edited by F. WESTLAKE, A.R.A.M. 
These Hymns will, it is hoped, be found wseful for Sunday Evening's practice, 
as well as for Choirs and Choral Societies. 
London: Lambert & Co., 17 & 18 Portman Strect. Sold also by Ewer, Lonsdale, 
Foster and King, Augener, and all Musicsellers, 
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Just published, price 3s. 
DEDICATED TO MISS AMY ROSE, 


SEPARATION: 
SONG. 
The Wonps by ANNA H. DRURY. 
The Mcsic by ANNA MARIA EDWARDS. 


Sung wiéh distinguished success by the composer at her Concert, given, by kind 
permission, at Mrs. Brinsley Sheridan's Mansion, Grosvenor Place. 





Just published, price 4s. Splendidly illustrated, 


THE FIRE BRIGADE GALOP, 
Dedicated to 
CAPTAIN FREDERICK HODGES. 
By LIEUT. BECKER (H.F.B.) and the VOLUNTEER FIRE BRIGADES OF 
ENGLAND. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street. 





In the Press, 


TWO SONGS by PROFESSOR GLOVER. 
The Words b 
LIEUT. THOMAS ACRES OGLE, 
Author of? 
“ WILD wamuee ae POETRY.” 


No. 1.— The heart that loves me.” 
No. 2.—" Old Erin’s lovely girls.” 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONGS, 
“THE MESSAGE” 


AND 
“GOOD MORROW, LOVE, GOOD MORROW,” 
(Heywoop, 1608). 


Composed for him by BLUMENTHAL, sung with distinguished success, and invariabl 
encored, are published, price 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., Regent Street, W. 





5 ies SONGS by JACQUES BLUMENTHAL, 


composed expressly for 
MR. TENNANT. 


“My Sweet Sweeting.” The poetry from a MS. of the time of Henry VIII. 3s, 
“ Twilight Song.” The poetry by Barry Cornwall. 3s, 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





MR. WILBYE COOPER'S NEW SONG, 
“GOOD NIGHT! SWEET !DREAMS BE THINE.” 


Composed for him by Grorce B. ALLEN, sung with great success, and always 
encored, is published, Price 3s., 


By Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





MISS JULIA ELTON'S NEW SONG, 
“SOFTLY SLEEP, MY PRETTY DARLING.” 


Arranged from an Indian Melody, (the Ayah’s Song, or Indian Lullaby), sung with 
great success, and invariably encored, is published (for Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto), 
rice 3s., 


By Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





MADLLE. LIEBHART’S New and Successful Song, 
‘AT MORNING’S BREAK,” 


(MorGen FENsTERLN). 
ype! with such distinguished success at all the 
b 


principal concerts of the season, by Mdlle. Liesuart, is published, with 
English and German words, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 2s. 


“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER” 


(Cradle Song), 
Composed and Dedicated to Miss BANKs, by ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
A Violoncello part to the above, as played by Signor Piatti, is published, price 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison, & Co., 244 Regent Street. 





Just Published, Price 4s, each, 
TO MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


RONDEAUX CARACTERISTIQUES, 


For the Pianoforte, 


No. 1. “ Aliegretto Grazioso.” 
2. “ Presto Giojoso.” 


Composed by W. H. GRatrann. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. 


“THE VOICE IN THE SHELL.” 


Ballad written by JAMes Brutcn. Composed by James Lea Summers. 


“ This plaintive ballad is a very interesting one, and shows it to be the work of a 
good musician. We have no doubt it will be on every one’s piano in a short time, 
for it is now being sung by Mdlle. Parepa, the Queen of Song, whose exquisite ren- 
dering of it, the other evening, at St. James's Hall, caused a perfect furor, and a 
redemand.”"—Stratford-on-Avon Herald, 


London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s. 


TOO LATE 
SONG. 
The Poetry by TENNYSON. The Music by H. C. DEACON. 
Sung by Mapa Santon Dotpy. 


“Mr, Deacon's ‘Too Late,’ is an ambitious and impassioned setting of the 
Laureate’s lyric of ‘The Foolish Virgins.’ Despair and entreaty are in it."— 


(Atheneum). 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 
Price 12s. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“ One of the most scientific and practical musical works that has appeared, is one 
entitled ‘The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing,” by Adolpho 
Ferrari. Proceeding on the principle that every one who can speak can sing, it gives 
the actual means of cultivation, from the,simplest elements of vocal sound, omitting, 
in the first place, those preliminaries as to time, intervals, and qualities of voice 
which embarrass the young beginner, and proceed in the exercises afforded, as soon as 
the power of sustaining the natural tone of voice is acquired, to acquire proper 
flexibility for varied articulation, the piano now being introduced, and rules for 
practice given, ‘and illustrations afforded that must advance the pupil to all the ex- 
cellence in facility of execution of which he is capable. Signor Ferrari is one of our 
ae eminent teachers, and the work proves his scientific ability."—Znglish (Natal) 

ews, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street. 


ALFE’S POPULAR SONG, “KILLARNEY.” The 
Poetry by Epmunp Fatconer, Esq. Price 3s. 

“The public, who so long appreciated it when heard on the theatrical boards, 
cannot fail to be struck not only with the charm of its simple and thoroughly 
Irish melody—substantiating its claim to its title of ‘ Killarney”"—but also with 
the still rarer charm of its being associated with words so full of poetical grace 
and sentiment that surprise is no longer felt at the inspiration given to the com- 
poser of the music, particularly when it is known that they are from the elegant 
pen of Mr. Falconer.”—Liverpool Journal. 

London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, Price 10s. 6d., 


TRIO IN D MINOR 
FOR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO. 
DepicaTeD TO CLARA ANGELA MACIRONE, 
By KATE THOMPSON. 


Played by the Composer, and also by Mr. Walter Macfarren, at his Morning 
Concert, Hanover Square Rooms. 


London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





LEONIE TONEL, 
(Composer oF THE PoputaR “ PgARLS AND D1AMONDs.”) 
TROIS MORCEAUX POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
No. 1. “ Pendant la Valse,” Scéne dramatique, Op. 26. Price 2s. 6d. 


2. ** La Coupe en Main,” Brindisi. Op. 27. Price 2s. 6d. 
3. “ Vision,” Romance Sans Paroles. Op. 28. Price 2s. 0d, 


Comrosis PAR LEONIE TONEL. 
( Copyright.) 
London: Doxcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


o— 


[In last Tuesday’s impression of The Times we find the subjoined 
resumé of the operatic season at Her Majesty’s Theatre. ] 


The last of the performances at reduced prices took place on 
Saturday night. The opera was M. Gounod’s Faust (20th perform- 
ance), with the usual cast. ‘The house was crowded in every part, 
and the audience quite as enthusiastic as numerous. After the opera 
the National Anthem was given. With the miscellaneous entertain- 
ment, “for the benefit of Mr. Mapleson,” last (Monday) night, 
comprising selections from JZ Yrovatore, Oberon, and Faust, the opera 
season virtually terminated. 

On the whole the season just expired has raised Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in the estimation of the musical public considerably higher 
than it has stood for some years. Not only was the theatre renovated, 
cleaned, and rendered more comfortable before the doors were opened, 
but improvements of real importance have been satisfactorily accom- 
plished. The band in particular has made marked progress—so much 
so, indeed, that Signor Arditi, whose influence over his followers is 
genuine, and whose exertions are unremitting, stands fairly now before 
the world as an operatic conductor of the first class. One incident in 
the season alone—the production of Faust—will always be remembered 
to his honor; for, admirable as was the “cast” of the principal 
characters, the wonderfully perfect manner in which the orchestral 
accompaniments were played, from the first scene to the last, had quite 
as much to do with the success of a work depending so largely on its 
instrumental coloring for effect. The chorus, too, is far superior to 
what it was last year, especially the men's voices, and only wants a 
slight numerical increase in order to satisfy the most exacting. The 
women’s voices at present are less telling than the others; and here, 
chiefly, the comparative weakness of the chorus, when weighed against 
the power and efficiency of the orchestra, is felt. In the scenic 
department, under the superintendence of Mr. Calcott, and in all that 
relates to stage accessories, still a great deal remains to be done. We 
are aware that Mr. Mapleson has not the same means at command as 
Mr. Gye, who, in one respect—and that one of enormous consequence 
—possesses the amplest resources of any theatre in Europe; but 
amateurs can hardly have forgotten what Mr. Lumley did for Auber’s 
grand opera, L’ Enfant Prodigue, and other works, when Mr. Augustus 
Harris was his stage manager (1851). Well as Faust was got up, and 
in many respects, too, Oberon, they cannot bear the test of comparison 
with the achievements of those days. 

A stronger or more generally serviceable company of principal 
singers than Mr. Mapleson this year provided for his subscribers could 
scarcely be desired—if, as times go, it could possibly be obtained, which 
1s very doubtful. His chief prima donna has now no rival in her own 
special walk. If there were any fault with which to charge Mdlle. 
Titiens it would be a fault on the right side—that of having done too 
much. The zeal of this accomplished artist is almost without 
precedent. Like Giulia Grisi—to whose throne and sceptre she has 
succeeded, as Queen of Lyric Tragedy—she seems both willing and 
able to play almost any given part in the operatic repertory. Out of 
the 15 operas represented at various intervals this season, only three 
can be named in which Mdlle. Titiens took no part. She appeared 
seven times as Leonora in the Trovatore; twice as Elvira, in the 
Purttant ; tour times as Lucia di Lammermoor ; four times as Lucrezia 
Borgia; three times as Selvaggio, in Signor Schira’s Nicold de’ Lapi ; 
three times as Valentine, in the Huguenots; six times as Amalia, in 
Jl Ballo in Maschera ; once as Norma; four times as Reiza, in Oberon ; 
twice as the Countess, in Ze Nozze di Figaro; once as Donna Anna, in 
Don Giovanni; and 20 times as Margaret, in Faust—in all no less 
than 67 performances out of about 70. Her most remarkable 
successes this year have been in Norma and Margaret —not because of 
their superior excellence when viewed by the side of her other efforts, 
but because the first showed how earnestly she is striving to become 
mistress of the bond fide Italian school, and because the last was a 
character which even her greatest admirers thought wholly out of her 
line. The result triumphantly proved them wrong, inasmuch as a 
Margaret more poetically conceived and beautifully represented, a 
Margaret more nearly approaching the ideal of Géethe’s incomparable 
Gretchen, it would be hardly possible to see. The part in which 
Malle. Titiens ciallenged most discussion was that of Bellini’s 
Elvira—the music of J Puritani, in the opinion of many good judges, 
being in certain respects unfavorable to the exhibition of her peculiar 
and in their way inimitable powers. ‘The three operas in which Mdlle. 
Titiens did not sing were J! Barbiere di Siviglia, La Figlia del 
Reggimento, and La Traviata. In Rossini’s comic masterpiece Mdlle. 
Trebelli, as Rosina, confirmed the favorable opinion she elicited last 
year. As the engagement of Madame Alboni was only for a limited 
number of representations, the performances of that incomparable 
singer were confined to two parts—Azucena (J2 Z'rovatore), and Fatima 








(Oberon) ; and on certain occasions, when Madame Alboni’s services 
were elsewhere in request, Mdlle. Trebelli supplied her place, to the 
general satisfaction, in both these characters; besides which she 
appeared, from time to time, as Maffeo Orsini (Lucrezia), Urbain (the 
Huguenots), the Sorceress ( Ballo in Maschera), Siebel ( Faust), Cherubino 
(Fiyaro), and Laudamia (Nicold de’ Lapi)—in which last the grace 
and meaning she threw into the charming romance, “ La bella Mea,” 
composed by Signor Schira and interpolated in the opera expressly on 
her account, obtained for it a popularity which travelled from the 
stage to the concert-room. The sparkling French opera of Donizetti 
and the lyric melodrama of Verdi brought forward one of the new 
singers announced in the prospectus — viz., Mdlle. Artét, who, 
whether as the dashing Vivandiére or the consumptive courtesan, 
showed talent, both as singer and actress, of a very high order. That 
Mdlle, Artét—who besides these characters only assumed one other, 
viz., that of Adalgisa (Morma)—will be heard of again next year 
there can be little cause to doubt. Like Mdlle. Fioretti, at the rival 
house, Mdlle. Artét convinced the London musical public that genuine 
art had still some representatives on the continent. Mdlle. Volpini— 
a young singer from the Italian Opera in Paris, whose name was not 
announced in the prospectus — produced an extremely favorable 
impression as Oscar, the page, in Ji Ballo in Maschera, and made a more 
than creditable attempt, near the end of the season, in the far more 
responsible part of Zerlina (Don Giovanni). Mdlle. Therese Ellinger, 
from ;Vienna, early in the season, successively assumed the parts of 
Azucena (vice Alboni) and Maffeo Orsini (pending the arrival 
of Trebelli). This lady was also an unexpected acquisition, her 
name not having appeared in the prospectus. Of the other 
lady singers in Mr. Mapleson’s company it is enough to say 
that Mademoiselle Louise Michal, the Swedish protégée of Madame 
Goldschmidt Lind, has been eminently serviceable, although only two 
parts—those of Margaret de Valois (Huguenots) and Elvira (Don 
Giovanni)—fell to her share; that Madame Lemaire, always ready and 
always correct, took the character of Puck, in Oberon, when that of 
Fatima devolved upon Mdlle. Trebelli; that Madame Taccani is remem- 
bered by her very natural impersonation of the old woman (Martha) in 
Faust; that Mdlle. Rosa Ersini (anglicé Rose Hersee) gave the 
“ Mermaid’s Song” in Oberon very prettily; and that Mdlle. Louise 
Liebhardt (a Hungarian, from Vienna)—another about whom the 
prospectus said nothing—by her assumption, late in the season, of the 
character of Susanna, in Le Nozze di Figaro, fuily warranted the general 
satisfaction caused by a report that she is re-engaged for next year. 
Mdlles. Volpini, Ellinger and Liebhardt may thus fairly be accepted 
as atonement for the absence of Mdlle. Kaiser, Mdlle. Rosa de Ruda 
and Mdlle. Kellogg, all of whom had been announced. The greatest 
disappointment was felt at the non-arrival of Mdlle. Kellogg, a young 
singer who, in Gilda ( Rigoletio) and other parts, has earned considerable 
celebrity at New York and various North American cities, and who 
had already once failed to answer to her name, in 1862—the excuse 
being then, as now, “sudden and severe indisposition.” Mdlle. 
Kellogg is said to be under 20, very good-looking, and possessed of 
dramatic powers that have awakened the admiration of no less 
respectable an authority than Miss Charlotte Cushman. On referring 
to the list of tenors, barytones and basses put forth in the 
managerial preliminary document, we find the names of three 
gentlemen who were not forthcoming. These are Signor Rovere, a 
barytone “ buffo” in the “dry” style, one of the earliest apparitions 
on the first institution of the formidable rivalry at Bow-street, and 
subsequently engaged by Mr. Lumley, some 10 or 12 years ago; 
Signor Fagotti, a barytone “ serioso,” who played in Verdi’s Rigoletto 
and Mercadante’s J7 Giuramento, when Mr. E. T. Smith gave Italian 
opera at Drury-lane Theatre; and Signor Bagagiolo, a bass, who was 
to have come out as Oroveso. The place of Signor Bagagiolo, at the 
eleventh hour, was unceremoniously filled by Signor Bossi, a gentleman 
who, with lively readiness, has shown himself apt, at a given moment, 
to assume any part that might be offered him, large or small, from 
Don Pasquale to Masetto. With Signor Zucchini at hand, there was 
no need of adry Bartolo, or a dryer Sulpizio; and so Signor Rovere 
was not missed; while, with Signor Vialetti, M. Gassier, and Mr. 
Santley in the company, there were “ singing barytones” enough and 
to spare, whether for serious or comic parts; and so no one cried out 
for “ Fagotti.” Signor Vialetti (an old favorite), after playing Giorgio, 
in the Puritani, and Basilio, in the Barbiere, vanished without a 
warning, and was no more heard of. M. Gassier_has been 
indefatigable, representing many parts in various styles—Riccardo (I 
Puritani), Enrico (Lucia), Alphonso (Lucrezia), Troilo (Nicolo de’ Lapt), 
“First Conspirator” (Ballo in Maschera), Mephistopheles (Faust), 
Babekah (Oberon), Figaro (both in the Barbiere and Le Nozze), Don 
Giovanni, for example—displaying more or less excellence in all. A 
more useful artist, and one with a larger repertory at command than 
this gentlemen it would be difficult to find. What is also a point 
of infinite consequence, M. Gassier never disappoints the public, and 
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thus is of the greater value to his manager. As much in this respect 
may be said of our countryman, Mr. Santley, now without a superior 
as “baritono cantante” on the Italian boards. The improvement of 
Mr. Santley, whose first appearance in Italian opera is of such recent 
date, is astonishing. An accomplished singer he was from the first; 
but he has so completely mastered the language and habituated 
himself to the style and traditions of his new employ, besides making 
extraordinary progress in the histrionic department of his profession, 
where he was at one time sadly deficient (witness—to cite but two 
instances—his death scene as Valentine, in Faust, and his entire 
assumption of the venerable patriot, Nicolé de’ Lapi), that the highest 
hopes may reasonably be anticipated of his future career. The parts 
sustained by Mr. Santley this year have been Count di Luna (Jl 
Trovatore), Nicold de’ Lapi, St. Bris (the Huguenots), Germont the elder 
(La Traviata), Valentine (Faust), Scherasmin (Oberon), and—by no 
means least-—Count Almaviva (Le Nozze), in which last his execution 
of the grand air, ‘‘ Vedrai mentr ‘io sospiro,” was beyond praise. 

In the tenor department Mr. Mapleson had literally an embarras de 
richesses ; so much so that no less than three representatives of the 
popular character of Edgardo, in Lucia di Lammermoor, were brought 
forward at different periods—Signor Giuglini, Signor Baragli, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves. The second of these—a new-comer—may be dismissed 
inaline. His style of singing was so over-wrought that even a good 
voice and agreeable presence failed to enlist the sympathies of his 
audience. In plain language, though met with a fair amount of 
encouragement, Signor Baragli did not please; and his subsequent 
appearance in the last act of Lucia (after the second performance of Le 
Nozze di Figaro) passed unnoticed. He was entrusted with no other 
part. Mr. Sims Reeves was engaged, towards the end of the season, 
expressly to play Sir Huon, in Oderon, for which his musical acquire- 
ments, no less than his splendid voice, eminently fitted him, That he 
should make his first appearance in a part which, during his early 
career, had won him celebrity in Italy and France, no less than in 
England, was only natural, and the enthusiastic welcome he obtained 
as Edgardo was recorded. His value in Oberon can hardly be overrated ; 
and, remembering his fine performance of the character of Florestan in 
Fidelio, with Sophie Cruvelli (1851), it was unanimously regretted that 
Beethoven’s great work should not have been revived for him, more 
especially as it was announced in the prospectus, and still more 
especially as all the frequenters of Her Majesty’s Theatre were longing 
to see Mdlle. Titiens in Leonora. Signor Giuglini, the other Edgardo, 
has again been one of the mainstays of the house. This polished 
Italian vocalist was never in higher favor, and has never served his 
director with more indomitable perseverance and good will. Signor 
Giuglini appeared (with Mdlle. Titiens, Madame Alboni, and Mr. 
Santley) on the first night of the season, (April 11) as Manrico, in the 
Trovatore, and has since then successively assumed the following parts: 
—Arturo (J Puritani), Edgardo (already alluded to), Gennaro (Lucrezia), 
Lamberto, (Nicolo de’ Lapi), Raoul de Nangis (the Huguenots), Alfredo 
(La Traviata), Riccardo (Jl Ballo in Maschero), Don Ottavio (Don 
Giovanni), and Faust—his performance of which last-named character 
has raised him higher even than he stood before in the regard of 
connoisseurs. Besides the rarely inaudible Signor Soldi, who has 
displayed his never wanting energy in the small tasks alloted to him, 
two other tenors have appeared—Signor Allessandro Bettini (husband 
of Madame Trebelli), a light tenor, unpretending, though by no means 
without ability, as his more than respectable attempts in such characters 
(among others) as Count Almaviva (Rossini’s Count), Tonio (La Figlia 
del Reggimento), Oberon and Basilio (Mozart’s Basilio), sufficed to 
prove; and Signor Geremia Bettini, a ‘“ tenore robusto,” who created so 
marked a sensation in Pollio, on the one oecasion when Mdlle. Titiens 
played Norma, as to raise a strong and very accountable desire to see 
him in other operas. A seventh tenor would have been Signor 
Gambetti, but he, though named in the prospectus, did not appear. 
Mr. Sims Reeves, however (who had not been announced), was a 
eubstitute unlikely to be viewed with disapproval. There remain to 
be mentioned Signor Delle Sedie, who only appeared in one part—that 
of Renato (J/ Ballo in Maschera), which to him stands in much the 
same intimate relation as Count di Luna to Signor Graziani, each opera 
containing an air by the delivery of which each singer has gained a 
multitude of admirers; Signor Marchesi, who played Leporello, at. the 
first and only performance of Don Giovanni, on the last night but two 
of the season, and whom it would be unfair to criticise on the strength 
of a single appearance; Signor Fricca,* a tall and powerful-voiced 
German bass (from Berlin), who represented Marcel in the J/uguenots ; 
and Signor Casaboni, also a bass, who has made himself useful in several 
subordinate parts, winning good opinions as the Commandant in Don 
Giovanni. 

In addition to the operas we have named, the prospectus pledged 
the manager to bring out La Forza del Destino, M. Flotow’s Stradella, 





* Herr August Fricke, from Berlin. 





Donizetti’s Linda di Chamouni, and Fidelio, Fidelio has been alluded to: 
no one cares much about Stradella, an English version of which was 
produced, many years ago, at Drury-lane Theatre; while Linda was 
abandoned because Madlle. Kellogg did not come; but the non- 
appearance of Verdi’s last, and, according to many, best opera was a source 
of general disappointment. Next year Mr. Mapleson must redeem his 
pledge, and thus atone to his subscribers and the public. He has done 
enough this time in bringing out an entirely new Italian opera, for 
the first time on any stage (Signor Schira’s Nicold de’ Lapi), and in 
giving Faust with so much admirable completeness that a mere sin of 
omission or two may be overlooked. Moreover, Le Nozze di Figaro— 
unexpectedly as it came, towards the latter end of the season—was so 
strongly cast, and so uniformly well performed (thanks to Signor 
Arditi), that every one regretted it could not be repeated oftener. 
Signal efforts were made to restore the prestige of the ballet; but, in 
spite of the superlative dancing of Mdlle. Amalia Ferraris, the extreme 
agility of Mdlle. Pocchini (not many years ago as slight and lithesome 
as she was agile), the picturesque prettiness of the divertissements of 
La Farfaletia and L’ Enfant de l Armée, the first for Ferraris, the last 
for Pocchini, and the grotesque humor of the ballet of action, called 
Bianchi e Negri, transplanted from the Scala, at Milan, to the London 
stage, by its author, Signor Giuseppe Rota, it is to be feared, hardly 
with the success anticipated—and this by no means on account of the 
absence of Mdlle. Beretta, who, though announced, did not appear. 
So now, with an acknowledgment of the politeness and civility of those 
in authority before the curtain, and especially of Mr. C. Nugent, whose 
benefit representation was assuredly not the least interesting event of 
the season—we take leave of Her Majesty’s Theatre until next year. 





[The same journal, in its impressionsof W ednesday and Friday, 
contains the following articles on Mr. Alfred Mellon’s summer 
concerts :—] 


Mr. Alfred Mellon has fesumed his promenade concerts, which in 
1860 and 1861—first in the Floral Hall, then in the interior of the 
theatre—drew so many large and delighted audiences. To those who 
love music, and are unable to leave London in the summer months, 
such entertainments are a real boon. The Royal Italian Opera is one 
of the finest theatres for sound in Europe; and this is just as apparent 
when the stage and pit are thrown into one, with the orchestra 
erected in the middle, as on ordinary occasions, when the footlights 
intervene, and the band is on a level with the stalls, The arrange- 
ments for the present series of concerts are precisely the same as in 
1861, with the exception that there is now communication between the 
promenade and the galleries—a convenience of which, except on very 
crowded nights, the visitors will doubtless take advantage. At the 
first concert, on Monday evening, there was a very large attendance, 
the promenade more especially being full, both in front of the orchestra 
and behind, where, according to custom, an elegant and well-furnished 
“buffet” invited attention. 

The programme was one of varied attractions. Mr. Alfred Mellon’s 
name is sufficient to convince his patrons that they will hear instrumental 
performances of the first class; and, indeed, a more efficient 
orchestra, with a greater number of eminent players in its ranks, than 
that which, on Monday night— 100 strong ”—gave Auber’s brilliant 
International Exhibition overture at the beginning and the more 
elaborate, but no less brilliant, Ouverture en forme de Marche, composed 
by Meyerbeer for the same memorable occasion, at the end of the first 
part of the concert, has rarely been assembled. Meyerbeer’s overture— 
as our musical readers will hardly have forgotten—has “ Rule Britannia” 
for the principal theme of its final movement; the addition of “God 
Save the Queen” as a coda, though unannounced, was, therefore, both 
appropriate and effective. Auber’s overture (like Meyerbeer’s, splen- 
didly executed) was followed by Mr. Mellon’s own lively quadrille, 
entitled “The Dramatic College”—with the exception of the same 
composer’s no less lively ‘Patti Polka,” which terminated the second 
part, the only piece of bond fide dance music during the evening; for, of 
course, the ingenious orchestral arrangement of Weber’s Jnvitation a la 
Valse, by M. Hector Berlioz, also included in the second part, belongs 
to a different and a higher school. Perhaps some might have preferred 
more dance pieces, and fewer solos. On this point we do not presume 
to offer an opinion; the solos may possibly have been in excess, and, 
with the aid of sundry encores have protracted the concert to an unrea- 
sonable length; but they were in almost every instance well received. 
The singer—only one, but that one “a host in herself ’’—was Mdlle. 
Carlotta Patti, whose “Swiss Echo,” “Ah non giunge,” and “ Laugh- 
ing Song” (‘‘C’est l'histoire amoureuse”) from Auber’s Manon L’ Escaut) 
are too well known to the public to need description.. Enough that 
they were all delivered in Mdlle. Patti's peculiar manner, and not only 
surprised but fairly enchanted her hearers, The first and third being 
enthusiastically encored, she repeated the variation of the “Echo,” and 
substituted for the “Laughing Song” the ballad of “ Comin’ thro’ the 
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rye,” which she gave with an expression the originality of which 
appeared to charm the audience beyond measure. In Mdlle. Patti Mr. 
Mellon has made an acquisition likely to tell favorably on the pecu- 
niary results of his undertaking. There were four instrumental solos, 
the most musical and the most eminently successful of which was Mr. 
Carrodus’s admirable performance of Herr Molique’s Fandango, for 
violin (with orchestral accompaniment), at the end of which he was 
unanimously recalled. Better violin playing—neater in execution, and 
more thoroughly in good taste—is not often listened to at a public 
concert. ‘The other solos were, one on the flageolet (“The Cricket 
Polka”), by M. Bonniseau; one on the mandoline, by the blind Ital- 
jan musician, Signor Gianni Vailati (fantasia on themes from J 
Trovatore), a very extraordinary performance in its way—something, in 
short, that might fairly defy competition, if competition were at all 
likely upon such an instrument; and one on the cornet a pistons 
(Carnival of Venice”), by Mr. Levy, who, as the programme informs 
us, is “about to depart for Australia.” Each of these solos found 
numerous admirers, and was rewarded with vehement applause—Mr- 
Levy, in particular, being called upon to repeat some of his variations, 
Near the close of the second part the members of the band had a 
chance of distinction in Auber’s fresh and sparkling overture to Fra 
Diavolo, of which, notwithstanding the mistake of giving the leading 
subject of the allegro to two trumpets instead of one, they availed 
themselves gallantly, as they had already done in an “Operatic Selec- 
tion ” founded on the most popular melodies from J Puritani, the solos 
given, in a very superior manner, by Messrs. Levy (cornet), Hauser 
bassoon), Barret (oboe), Lazarus (clarinet), R. S. Pratten (flute), and 
ughes (ophicleide). ‘There remains but to mention two performances 
—the adagio and scherzo from Beethoven’s Ninth (and last) symphony 
and a “comic fantasia,” entitled “'Theee Blind Mice”—*first mouse 
Mr. Pratten ; second mouse Mr. Lazarus; third mouse Mr. Nicholson” 
—flute, clarinet, and oboe. How such opposite things came to be 
included in the scheme of one concert, and that concert held under 
the superintendence and direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon, conductor to 
the Musical Society of London, it is hard to explain. While the one 
elevates music to the highest regions of poetry, and goes far to per- 
suade thinking men that he to whom such thoughts were vouchsafed 
may worthily rank with Shakspeare, Dante, and Goethe, the other 
sinks itinto the lowest depths of buffoonery. If there are people who 
find any amusement in exhibitions like the “ Three Blind Mice,” let a 
concert, or concerts, be got up wholly to their mind, and exclusively of 
similar materials; but to introduce such ab-urdities in aprogramme the 
most conspicuous feature of which consists of selections from the 
noblest work of Beethoven is to degrade the one without making the 
other appear a bit more respectable. It was enough, one would have 
imagined, to hear the movements from the Ninth Symphony between 
a “Swiss Echo” and a solo on the flageolet. Better have omitted them 
altogether. 
On entering the orchestra Mr. Mellon was loudly applauded. 
The first part of the programme on Thursday evening was, according 
to promise, exclusively devoted to the music of Mozart. The follow- 
ing was the selection :— 


Overture (Idomeneo) “ee ase Mozart. 
Air, “ Deh vieni” (Figaro) ... xis re eat ‘a 
Concerto (D minor) pianoforte _... sas “és ‘s 
Air, “ Gli angui @’inferno” (Flauto Magico) ss 3 
Symphony in C (Jupiter) ... aes eee see 


_A more delightful concert could not have been desired by any one 
gifted with a taste for music. Happily—as the theatre showed on the 
present occasion—Mr. Alfred Mellon counts a very large number of 
genuine amateurs among his patrons; and these must have been 
gratified to their hearts’ content. The overture to Ldomeneo—the first 
of the great operas composed by Mozart in Germany—is more rarely 
heard in public than the majority of his dramatic preludes. Jdomeneo 
was the opera written when the future author of Don Giovanni and the 
Requiem was courting the lady (Fraulein Constance Weber) who became 
his wife, and who, not too long after his death, married Herr von 
Nissen, the subsequent collector and publisher of his correspondence. 
There is a passage near the close of the overture to domeneo as impas- 
sioned as anything in music—even in Mozart’s music. The perform- 
ance was forthe most part admirable. The charmingly simple, and at the 
same time most elegant, serenade from Le Nozze di Figaro was sung by 
Madame Florence Lancia with true and unaffected expression. Nothing 
could have contrasted better with the overture; and nothing again 
could have followed the serenade with more legitimate effect than the 
magnificent concerto in D minor, for pianoforte with orchestral accom- 
paniments—the noblest piece of the kind which Mozart (whose pub- 
lished concertos alone amount to upwards of twenty) has left. Like 
most of its companions this imperishable work was written currente 
calamo, for a concert to be held at some German town, in the course of 


alludes to it in one of his letters, as about to be performed the day fol- 
lowing that on which he was writing, though the finale had not yet 
been copied. Mozart, however, did not require much practice of his 
own (or, indeed, of any one else’s) compositions. The greatest pianist 
(as Clementi was made to understand, in presence of the Austrian 
Court), he was also the greatest improvisatore of his day; and in nine 
instances out of ten would come before the public with a concerto for 
which the orchestral parts alone were written out. The rest—viz., the 
part for the principal instrument—Mozart would invent as he pro- 
ceeded; and frequently (as used to be the case with the improvised 
“cadenzas” of Mendelssohn) he would not play a single passage at the 
concert which he had previously played at rehearsal. But such genius 
is rare in the history of music ; and it would be anything rather than 
judicious to say to a performer of the present day—“ Go and do thou 
likewise ;” inasmuch as he would, most probably, step forth from the 
ordeal considerably the worse for his temerity. Mr. George Russell—one 
of our youngest and most promising pianists—did wisely therefore 
to play Mozart’s concerto with the music before him, and would have 
done still more wisely to adhere to the text as it stands in the German 
printed copies. Even Cramer (John Cramer), with others of equal 
rank, in ornamenting Mozart, have rather deteriorated from than 
enhanced the grace of his music. Where ornament is de rigueur it 
should be invariably extempore—according to the fancy and genius of 
the performer. Ornament at second hand seldom flows gracefully. 
The “ cadenza ’’—a conventional liberty taken at certain points of the 
first and last movements—is quite another matter. Here the solo 
player, being left to himself, is responsible for all he attempts; and for 
this reason, should he not feel equal to measure his powers with those 
of the master upon whose work he is engaged, he acts prudently in 
resorting to some other recognized model only inferior to the original. 
Several of the “ cadenzas” of Hummel to Mozart’s concertos are for- 
tunately engraved—which preserves musical amateurs from many an 
infliction. Mr. Russell again did wisely to introduce, in the allegro and 
prestissimo, the “ cadenzas” which Hummel wrote for the concerto in D 
minor. Both are chef-d’euvres in their way, and might also have been 
signed “ Mozart.” Long as the concerto is, and throughout uncompro- 
misingly severe in style, it afforded unqualified satisfaction—more 
especially the exquisite romance which separates the first movement 
from the last; and on retiring from the orchestra Mr. Russell was 
loudly applauded. The superb air of Astriaffiamente (“Queen of 
Night”) from the opera of Die Zauberfléte—sung to the Italian text 
( Gli angui d’inferno”) by Mdlle. Carlotta Patti—was received with 
enthusiasm. Last, and best of all, the glorious symphony in C major, 
which some of Mozart’s worshippers (not Mozart himself)—in conse- 
quence of the elaborate design and uniform grandeur that places it at 
the head of his orchestral works, if in absolute beauty of melody and 
expression it must yield, as a whole, to the symphony in G minor, and 
even to that in E flat—christened “ Jupiter,” was wonderfully well 
executed by the splendid orchestra under Mr. Alfred Mellon’s direction. 
This was, indeed, the crowning feature of the concert. The symphony 
was given entire, with all the “repeats,” excepting only that of the 
middle part of the jinale—now-a-days seldom, if ever, observed; but 
not for an instant during this truly musical half-hour did the audience 
exhibit a sign of impatience. On the contrary, movement after move- 
ment was rewarded by hearty applause, while the end of the finale was 
followed by a genuine burst of approval. 

The second part of the concert was miscellaneous. 


—o—. 
THE OPERA OF “ LORELEY,” 
BY EMANUEL GEIBEL AND MAX BRUCH.* 


As most persons are aware, several years ago, probably as far 
back as 1846, or, at the latest, in the beginning of 1847, 
Emanuel Geibel wrote an opera libretto, founded upon the 
Rhenish legend of the nixie of the rock which is called “* Lurley,” 
and rises precipitously from the Rhine above St. Goarshausen. 
This libretto was intended for Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
who wished to set it to music, and, during his summer sojourn, 
in 1847, at Interlaken, Switzerland, did actually work on it. 
As the result of his labors, the music of the finale to the first 
act was published after his decease. It became generally known 
from being performed at concerts, and, at last, now and then, 
upon the stage. There do not seem to be any other fragments of 
Mendelssohn's Lorely in existence. Probably, it was the Un- 
dine, elfin element, and the supernatural nature of the scent 
altogether, which principally induced Mendelssohn to begin by 
composing the music of this finale. It is also possible he turned 
from the opera to devote his attention in preference to the 
oratorio of Christus, the fragments of which date from the same 








one of his hurried professional tours, ‘The father—Leopold Mozart— 


* From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung, 
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riod. After Mendelssohn’s death, Geibel had his libretto printed, 

ut, from a feeling of veneration towards Mendelssohn, and from 
other motives, opposed its being set to music. We know as a fact 
that he refused to grant even Marschner permission to set it. It 
was not until the present time that, after hearing several numbers 
from the score of Max Bruch, during the latter’s stay in Munich, 
he withdrew, out of kindness to that young and highly gifted 
artist, and on the assurance of competent musical judges, all oppo- 
sition, and consented to the composition, performance and publica- 
tion of the opera. He will not regret the course he has pursued, 
for his poem has fallen into good hands. 

Modern poets subsequent to Brentano (1800), especially Heine 
(1823) and his countless followers have made out little of the unin- 
telligible name of the rock (‘* Ley” signifies in the Rhenish dialect 
‘* rock,” especially ‘‘ slate-rock,” whence shingles are called ‘* Leyen” 
and slaters ‘‘ Leyendecker,” layers of “* Leyen”). Concerning the 
syllable ‘* Zur,” scholars are not agreed—it comes probably from 
‘* luren,” i.e. ‘ lauern,” ‘to watch,” in reference to the act of 
keeping a look-out in two directions from the top of the rock, 
poets, we say, made out of this a Rhine Nymph, Lorlei, Lorelei, 
Lore, etc., and supposed her actuated by a hatred for the whole 
male sex in consequence of the infidelity of a single member of it. 
The original legend contains nothing of this, but, by the magic of 
the nixie befooling the senses of her victims, merely symbolises, on 
the Rhine, as well as on the Danube and several inland lakes, the 
seductive danger of the water. Despite this, the form in which 
the legend has been re-cast by modern authors furnishes, both 
lyrically and dramatically, a good subject, and, on the whole, 
Geibel has turned it to good, and sometimes admirable, account, 
for the action and situations required in opera. 

Geibel’s “ Loreley” is Leonore, the daughter of Hubert, a fisher- 
man, and keeper of a small inn, at Bacharach on the Rhine. 
Richly endowed with beauty and voice, she is beloved and respected 
in all the country round. The Count Palatinate, Otto, in the 
character of a huntsman, has won her love, but, obliged by his 
position to contract another marriage, comes, for the last time, to 
the rocky valley, where he first met her. He is resolved to discover 
to her who he is, but, at the same time, to renounce her. Leonore’s 
melodious voice and sweet words of love deprive him of the 
strength to do so, and, as the sound of the vesper-bell reminds him 
that Bertha, his affianced bride, is awaiting his arrival at the 
castle of Stahleck, to become his wife, he tears himself away and 
rushes from the spot. The strains of an ‘‘ Ave Maria” are wafted 
from the church to the valley, and Leonore, suspecting nothing, 
mingles in the choral song a prayer for the Count’s safety and their 
mutual love. It always struck us, however, that this exposition of 
the piece wanted some hint of the supernatural element, afterwards 
so prominent, and the performance strengthened our previous im- 
pression. According to report, the poet and composer have added 
a song of water-nymphs as an introduction, following immediately 
upon the instrumental introduction. Why it was omitted at the 
first performance, we do not know, but we think it would be a 
gain for the entire work. 

The scene changes to the valley of the Rhine, near Bacharach. 
This was wonderfully true to nature, and was taken from a point 
whence we perceive the venerable old town in the foreground of 
an extensive view. It was justly applauded. A fresh, joyous 
chorus of vine-dressers, and their leader, old Hubert, gave us an 
excellent notion of Rhenish life. The young female vine-dressers 
now make their appearance. One of them, in a pretty song of 
two strophes, announces to Leonore that she has been selected, in 
preference to any other maiden, to present “the wine of honour” 
(‘* Ehrenwein”) to the princely couple whose approach, in solemn 
procession, is expected. The chorus then leaves the stage to go 
and meet the happy pair, but Reinald (barytone), a troubadour, 
calls Leonore back and confesses the love he entertains for her. 
She, however, refuses it with the words “ This heart is mine no 
longer.” ‘This episode, though expressive as far as regards the 
words and music, would be better, perhaps, omitted, for it does 
not affect the plot subsequently, and stops it here in the first act, 
which requires shortening. ‘Ihe bridal procession approaches with 
a full chorus, Leonore advances to greet the bride, but, on recog- 
nising her lover in the Count Palatinate, sinks back senseless. On 
her recovering, the Count hastily leaves with the procession, while 
some female vine-dressers and Hubert conduct the latter's afflicted 





child home. It has now grown dark. The scene changes and 
transports us to a rocky valley, with the Rhine in the background. 
Now commences the finale, the words of which are well-known far 
and wide, in consequence of Mendelssohn’s setting. ‘The spirits of 
the Rhine rise from the waters and come forward between the 
rocks. Leonore appears, and, in consideration of a promise that 
she shall be deeply revenged on the unfaithful male sex, devotes 
herself to the God of the Rhine, as his bride, by casting the 
betrothal ring from the top of the rock into the stream below. 
‘The curtain falls. It descended at the first performance, amid 
tumultuous applause, and such will always be the case, for this 
finale is the out-pouring of fresh and youthful genius, which, at its 
very first flight into the region of grand musical form, announces 
its evident vocation for dramatic music. 

The second act commences with the marriage festivities in the 
castle of Count Otto. His vassals are assembled in the festive 
hall, and, in a joyous chorus, are celebrating the praises of the 
princely pair, who take their places at table. Otto appears happy 
in oblivion of the past and the intoxicating pleasure of the pre- 
sent, but the song of the minstrel Reinald, singing the reward of 
true love and the punishment of unfaithfulness, awakes him from 
his dream. He determines to smother his reminiscences, when 
Leonore, with a golden goblet in her hand, advances from the 
crowd of maidens present. All the knights look with astonishment 
on the lovely creature. When, however, her sweet voice re-echoes 
through the hall, when she begins to sing of the delights and pangs 
of love, magic exerts its baneful power. The Count, no longer 
master of himself, pays no attention to the tears of his bride ; all 
the knights are moved by a feeling of amorous ardour, but Otto 
refuses all their demands for Leonore’s hand. The knights boldly 
defy him and the swords fly out of the scabbards. Leonore’s 
voice is heard, and excites still more the fiery passions of the 
disputants, when Otto seizes her, and clasping her to his 
breast, crosses swords with the knights, who press upon him. 
At this moment, the Archbishop of Mayence, accompanied by 
priests and a retinue of armed men, enters the hall. The 
swords sink at his command. ‘The magic arts of Hell are 
here at work,” exclaim the priests, and, in the name of the 
ecclesiastical court, the Archbishop leads off the sorceress Leonore. 
The scene changes, and we are transported to the entrance-hall of 
the castle chapel. The Countess Bertha, who has fled hither, 
laments her lost happiness and yearns for the repose of death. Here- 
upon, from out the chapel, which is separated from the entrance- 
hall only by a curtain, there resounds a chorus of priests, accom- 
panied by the organ. ‘This commences the finale. Bertha tears 
aside the curtain. We behold the Archbishop and his fellow- 
members of the ecclesiastical court. Before them is Leonore, 
while, at the side, are Otto, knights and people. Again does the 
organ swell forth, and the priests sing a solemn, gloomy strain. 
To the charge of having bound the Count by her magic spells, and 
to the menaces of the multitude, Leonore replies: ‘t Lead me to 
death! I wish for no grace. My magic art is my torment; my 
spells, a broken heart ; and there is One who knows wherefore !” At 
this, the feelings of the Archbishop and of the other judges are 
changed. ‘They find no guilt in her, and declare her free. On 
hearing that she is acquitted, Otto rushes up towards her with the 
words : ‘* Now art thou mine!” In reply to the ‘‘ Hold!” of the 
Archbishop, he boldly defies the latter, and rages madly against his 
wife, who steps forward to protect Leonore, until at length the 
Archbishop hurls the ban of the Church at him. All present start 
back in horror ; Otto is completely crushed, and the curtain falls. 
After this second act, still to captivate the attention of the audience 
in the third appeared a difficult task, but to increase it an impos- 
sible one. Yet the third act is the gem of the work. In the very 
first scene, the chorus of vintagers, celebrating the blessings of 
autumn, is another piece full of fresh life. Old Hubert relates, in 
a romance-like and highly successful song, the death of the 
Countess, adding that his child is the unhappy being for whom 
the heart of the Count glowed with a guilty passion. He then calls 
upon every one to go and pay the last honors to the Countess, 
whose corpse is deposited in the church close at hand. As they 
leave the stage, Otto appears, broken-hearted and worn out with 
fatigue. ‘The sounds of the “ De profundis” are wafted to his ear 
from the church ; a cry of anguish escapes from his breast, but 
immediately afterwards he is overpowered by his passion, and 
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resolves to hazard everything for the purpose of obtaining posses- 
sion of Leonore. ‘Ihe scene changes. Leonore is discovered 
sitting on the rock by the Rhine, and gazing into the space beneath. 
This is a beautiful picture, with orchestral accompaniment, charac- 
terized by touches of the folk-melody of Heine's ‘ Loreley-Song.” 
It is followed by a song of Leonore’s; by the appearance of Otto, 
and a grand, most melodious and most passionate duet, in which he 
reminds Leonore of the former bliss of their love, and begs her to 
listen to him. Leonore’s heart is beginning to hesitate, when the 
chorus of spirits: ‘‘ Hold!” is heard from the depths of the Rhine. 
Leonore hurries on the rock, disowns her lover, and gives him up 
to be sacrificed. Otto plunges into the Rhine, in the rising waves 
of which Leonore herself also sinks. The waves, however, raise 
her up again, and bear her aloft, higher and higher, upon a crystal 
throne, while the spirits exclaim: ‘* Hail! the fairy crown beckons 
thee. Hail, Queen of the Rhine !”—The scenery and machinery, 
carried out according to the plans of the ‘late great artist, Herr 
Muhldorfer, by his son, Herr Miihldorfer of Mannheim, are in this 
last scene magnificent, 
( To be continued.) 


—_——)-—= 


BRIDGEMAN v. SHORT. 


Sir,—With a stern, Brutus-like impartiality, which must completely 
refute, as far at least as the Musical World is concerned, the charge of 
unfairness which people are so fond of bringing against the press, you 
published, in your last week’s number, an attack upon an humble 
member of your staff, namely myself. I trust the same even-handed 
justice which prompted you to insert the attack will induce you to give 
publicity to the reply. 

I do not enjoy the pleasure of knowing Mr, T. Duff Short, the 
writer of the letter containing the attack in question, but I will treat 
him as a particular friend. I advise him, therefore, before he again 
rushes into print, for the purpose of criticising the supposed errors of 
amember of your staff, to qualify himself for the self-imposed task. 
There are, as we all know, several kinds of composition. For instance. 
there is one kind sometimes entered into by a man with his creditors, 
and, if Mr. T. Duff Short is as deficient in pecuniary resources as he 
is wanting in grammatical correctness, I should say that this is the kind 
of composition with which he is most conversant, otherwise, he certainly 
would not have favored you with the following period of playful abuse 
in its present form :—‘ Speaking in a Pickwickian sense, your translator 
J, V. B. is an ignoramus.” It is, as all writers—except those of Mr. 
T. Duff Short’s class—are aware, one of the first principles of literary 
construction for a qualificative to qualify something, and not to be 
found, in a proposition, qualifying nothing at all, or, still worse, quali- 
fying the wrong word. Now, in the above complimentary quotation, 
to what does the qualifying or modifying participle “ speaking” apply ? 
The only part of the sentence to which it can refer is “your trans- 
lator” in apposition with “J. V. B.” Therefore, according to the 
rules of syntax as laid down in civilised society, the proposition is 
equivalent to“ When your translator, J. V. B., speaks in a Pickwickian 
sense, he isanignoramus.’ But this is evidently not what Mr. T. Duff 
Short desired to express. He meant to say : “ Speaking in a Pickwickian 
sense, J assert that your translator,” etc. (spare my feelings, and allow me 
not to conclude the dependent proposition). The sentence thusconstructed 
would be, at any rate, grammatical, even though not flattering. Mr. 
T. Duff Short may answer that there is such a figure as ellipsis, and he 
would be quite correct—a circumstance that would, I fancy, from the 
specimen of his style I have now before me, be rather a novelty—but 
he must have heard, at some time or other, that there is a limit to 
everything, and that even verbal ellipsis does not warrant a man’s 
omitting grammatical correctness as well as gentlemanly politeness in 
his effusions. 

_ Regarding “ Stillessness” as an English equivalent for “ Stillos- 
igkeit,” for thus the latter word is written in the original German 
I translated—and not “ stylosigkeit,” as Mr. T. Duff Short spells it— 
my critic says with wonderful complacency : “I neither know nor care 
if there be such a word” (as “stylosigkeit.”. There is not, and never 
can be); “but if there be such a word, that word would mean styless- 
ness, not sfillesness.” Of a truth, 

“Fools rush in where angels fear to tread!" 


Is Mr. T. Duff Short aware that there is such a thing as etymology ? 
If he is, and if he is acquainted with aught relating to it—though, 
Perhaps, I ought not to expect too much of him—he cannot deny that 
“ Stillosigkeit” may be logically formed from « Séill’” (for * Stille,” with 
the very common elision of the final “e’). Does he pretend that 
* Stillosigheit” can not be derived from “ Still’,” as well as from * Stil,” for 
I still choose to spell in this manner the German term for the English one 





“ Style,”my authority being Dr. Hilpert’s German and English Dictionary, 
one of the best published? Would he affirm, perhaps, that “ Stillosigkeit,” 
if derived from “ Still’,” ought to contain three /’s intead of two? If 
he would, I take the liberty of informing him that just as in English 
we form “ stilly, with only two /’s, from “ still,” so, in German, we 
derive ‘stillos," also with only two J's from “ Still’,’ and from 
“ stillos” (‘stilless”), ‘ Stillosigheit,” (‘ stillessness”). I? appeal to 
any competent judge—I am afraid it would be absurd to sup- 
pose Mr. T. Duff Short is such a one—to say whether my derivation 
is not correct, and I yet maintain that “ Stilosigkeit” may signify 
“ stillessness,” just as well as it may mean “ sty/elessness,” which latter 
word, even if Mr. T. Duff Short were correct, would not be an especially 
elegant verbal combination. But Mr. T. Duff Short may tell me that, 
when translating the works of Herr Richard Wagner, I am bound to 
take the sense as well as the etymology of a word into consideration. 
If he does tell me so, I beg to state my firm conviction that he has 
read very little indeed of Herr Richard Wagner's literary compositions, 
in which the sense often, alas! brille par son absence. That I aim not 
the only person entertaining this opinion is proved by the following 
extract from the Paris Gazette Musicale of July 12th, 1863 :— 

“ Nos citations auront suffi pour mettre le lecteur en éveil ; nous 
éprouvons le besoin de reprendre haleine, avant d aller plus loin. Lire 
douze mille vers, ce n’est pas une petite affaire; et ce qui, dans le cas 
particulier, rend la tache plus difficile, ¢’est la diction bizarre, insolite de 
Yauteur. Chez lui, les constructions, les termes ont une tendance constante au 
néologisme ; il faut une attention soutenue, courageuse, pour saisir sa pensée, 
et la suivre & travers les periodes compliquées oi elle se développe parfois & 
perte de vue.” * 

Mr. T. Duff Short charitably intimates that I should find myself in 
the wrong box if Herr Richard Wagner were “ to turn round fierce,” 
and attack me in histurn, Allow me to state in reply—firstly, that 
there is a certain rule which we must not disregard even “ for Short,” 
the said rule being to the effect that a verb should be modified by the 
aid of an adverb, and not of an adjective; and, secondly, that it is 
erroneous to suppose that Herr Richard Wagner’s ire would affect me 
as much as Mr. T. Duff Short appears to believe. However, I will not 
dwell longer on this point. Making—in the urbane Pickwickian sense in 
which I am pronounced an ignoramus—Mr. T. Duff Short a present of 
the “ly,” as a guide for the future, I will proceed to mention some 
other portions of what I wrote, which have been unfortunate enough to 
incur his disapprobation. 

He objects to my remark upon “ wehsam,” and observes—“ It is a 
medieval term, and a good one.” Whatifit be? Isthat anyreason why 
Herr Richard Wagner (when supposed to be writing plain, straightforward 
prose) should employ it in the nineteenth century? Sedan-chairs were 
considered excellent conveyances in their time, but we do not expect to 
see them figuring at the present day, in lieu of the regular carriages on 
railways, or to behold chairmen, however stalwart, substituted for loco- 
motives. ‘There is, perhaps, a certain amount of consistency in the use 
of new words by Herr Richard Wagner, the recognized Prophet of the 
Future, but assuredly none in his affected and pedantic preference of the 
phraseology of an age long since past. 

The length to which this letter has already extended warns me that I 
must pass over in silence a great many other particulars in which Mr. 
T. Duff Short proves his presumption to be equalled, at any rate, by 
his ignorance. I cannot, however, refrain from stating it as my opinion, 
that if Herr Richard Wagner wishes “ to turn round fierce” on all who 
happen to differ with him as to the charms of his music or the beauties 
of his literary productions, he will have plenty to do. After finishing 
with me, he might devote his attention to the musical critic of Punch, 
and then to yourself. But I donot fancy the possibility of such 
an event will disturb your repose, or that of the other gentleman just 
mentioned, any more than it will mine. 

In conclusion, I can assure Mr. T. Duff Short that I would willingly 
cede to him the task of translating Herr Richard Wagner’s effusions, 
and the honour of being the interpreter of the (false) Prophet of the 
Future, if he likes to try his hand, and if you choose tolethim. I now 
take leave of this positive T. Duff—or, to speak comparatively, even 
with regard to myself — ‘I’. Duffer Short. —I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, J. V. Bripeemay. 

P.S.—What does Mr. Short mean by asking if I will inform him 
«whether loche franche is an equivalent for Schmerle?” Surely, if he 
does not know such a simple thing as this, he need not parade his 
ignorance, out of, as it would seem, mere gailé de cour. 

Fiorence.—A new musical journal, published by the Quartet Society 
of Florence, under the title of Boccheroni, is beginning to excite marked 
attention, principally through a series of well-written articles on the 
quartets of Beethoven. Classical music is evidently ;making progress 
in the newly-formed kingdom of Italy. 





* The Italics are my own. 
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LFRED MELLON’S PROMENADE CONCERTS 


EVERY EVENING, Royrat Irautan Opgra, Covent Garden. — Vocalist 
Malle. Carlotta Patti. Band of 100 performers. Solo Performers:—Messrs. 
Carrodus, Viotti Collins, H. W. Hill, Pollitzer, M. Richard, Doyle, H. Webb, G. 
Collins, Paque, R. S. Pratten, Berry, Bounisseau, Barret, Nicholson, Crozier, 
Lazarus, Hausser, J. Winterbottom, Wotten, C. Harper, Levy, T. Harper, W. 
Winterbottom, Hawkes, Healy, and Hughes. Pianoforte Accompanyist, Mr. J. Hill. 
M. Lotto, the celebrated Polish violinist, is engaged. Due notice will be given of his 
first appearance. On Thursday next, August 20,a MENDELSSOHN NIGHT. 
Will shortly be produced a grand orchestral selection from Gounod's opera FAUST. 

Admission One Shilling. 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
Just Published, 
PHOTOGRAPH of a GROUP or INSTRUMEN- 


jt \ TALISTS, which includes likenesses of Madame ARABELLA GODDARD, Mr. 

Cuartes Hatie, Herr Joacuim, Signor Piatt1, M. Sainton, Mr. Linpsay SLOPER, 

Mr. Benepict, &c., &c., by ALEXANDER Bassano, Size, 13 in. by 8 in. Price 10s. 6d. 
Cuaprett & Co., New I3ond Street. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Office of the MUSICAL WORLD is Removed to DuNcAN 
Davison AND Co.’s, 244, Recent Street (corner of Little 
Argyll Street), where subscriptions, advertisements and all com- 
munications intended for the Publishers or the Editor will henceforth 
be received. 








NOTICES. 


To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of Tue MustcaL WorLD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244, Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements can be 
received as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on Fridays—but no 
later. Payment on delivery. 


To PUBLISHERS AND Composers—All Music for Review in THE 
MusicaL WorLD must henceforth be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear in THE 
MusicaL Wor.p. 

To Concerr Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Per form- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MusicaL WorLpD. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Suirtey Brooks.—No—or rather, yes. The title of the book is 
“ The Inn-play or Cornish Hugg-wrestler digested in a method which 
reaches to break all holds and throw most falls mathematically easy 
to be understood by all gentlemen and of great use to such who 
understand the small sword in fencing and by all tradesmen and 
handicrafts that have competent knowledge of the use of' the stilliards 
bat crove-iron or lever with their Hypomochlions fulciments or baits 
luctamus Achivis doctius unctis by Sir T Pakyns of Bunny.” This 
title must be read at a breath, as it has no punctuation. If you 
eatch your breath in the middle you must begin again. 


Che Musical World. 
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N the occasion of the Agricultural Show lately held 
here, at Liege, in Belgium, the municipal authorities 
were desirous of winding up the proceedings with a grand 
concert, and applied to M. Soubre, the Director of the 
Academy of Music, to carry out their wish.* This excellent 





* While the Germans in Strasburg filled the programme of the Festival 
lately held there almost exclusively with French music, if we except a few 
German songs sung by the Associations from Baden, even Kticken’s “ Nor- 
manssang,” metamorphosed into ‘‘ Le chant des Montagnards,” being given in 
French, the Gailo-Romanic Walloons of Belgium executed at their Festival only 


the classical music of German composers! This is a strange fact, unfor- 
tunately characteristic of the tendency, with which Germans abroad can so 
often be charged, to deny their nationality.—Ed. of the Miederrheinische 
Husik- Zeitung, from which the above article is translated and condensed. 





musician, whose name has been frequently mentioned in our 
columns, had the courage to undertake the difficnlt task, 
and, as an admirer of classical music, to carry it out after 
the model of our own Rhenish Musical Festivals, which he 
has, for years, regularly attended. 

The undertaking was a difficult one not merely on account 
of the shortness of the time—some eight weeks—but more 
particularly in consequence of the difficulties experienced in 
Belgium in collecting a numerous chorus of ladies and 
gentlemen. Though there is no paucity of singers, either 
men or women, there still exists among the latter a 
strong prejudice against appearing in public, and taking 
part ina gathering where talent alone, and not social position, 
can expect to be recognised. It was only the universal 
appreciation entertained of the services of the Director of 
the Conservatory, to whom Liége already owes the Sym- 
phonic Concerts, and the popularity he has gained, by his 
personal character and social tact, which caused his appeal 
to the inhabitants for the formation of a chorus to find so 
ready a response as it did. He was thus enabled to get 
together a chorus of 104 sopranos, 85 contraltos, 110 tenors, 
and 154 basses. Of these 453 singers, the town of Verviers, 
the only town in Belgium where there is a permanent 
Vocal Association, contributed fifty-nine, and the city of 
Antwerp, fifty-four, among whom were Mdlles. Teichmann, 
the daughters of the Governor. The other singers belonged 
to Liége itself, from 120 to 130 voices being furnished by 
the Conservatory. The orchestra consisted of ninety per- 
formers, all of whom, with the exception of M. Bernier 
(double-bass), and M. Beumer, of Brussells, also belonged 
to Liége, and whose number of would have been even 
greater, were not a portion of the band engaged at Spa. It 
was the second time in Belgium that there had been such a 
union of amateurs and professional artists, but the chorus at 
Antwerp,} two years ago, was not so numerous as that at 
Liége on the present occasion. 

The concert obtained a success such as scarcely any 
one had dared to hope. At the rehearsals, M. Soubre not 
only inspired every person concerned with a feeling of 
interest in the undertaking, but with actual enthusiasm, and, 
immediately after the last rehearsal, a magnificent silver 
service was presented to him, as “that man who had been 
the first to carry out what no one before him had ventured 
to attempt.” ‘The concert took place in the theatre, which 
was crowded in every part. Among the audience were MM. 
Wilmotte, from Antwerp; Lassen, from Weimar; Cornelis, 
from Brussells ; Count von Stainlein, from Munich ; Willner, 
Pranghe (Burgomaster), Ackens, director of the Concordia 
Association, from Aix-la-Chapelle, and others. The arrange- 
ments and decorations of the house were in very good 
taste. The chorus and orchestra filled the stage, against 
which nothing could be objected, except that it was closed 
at the back by a curtain instead of a wooden partition. 
This, and the fact that the rise of the orchestra was too 
little, was prejudicial to the sound, especially as regards the 
wind-instruments, which occupied too low a position. The 
concert began at six, and lasted till eleven o'clock. 

Beethoven’s magnificent Overture, No. 3, to Leonore, 
opened the performance, and was executed with, certainly, 
proper feeling for expression, and remarkable dash. Men- 





+ At the head of the concert in Antwerp, on the occasion of the Artists’ 
Festival, August 19th, 1861, was Herr C. Willmotte, M. Callerts being the 
conductor. ‘The programme comprised Beethoven’s Erotica; a Cantata, by 
Orl. Lassus; a Psalm, by Marcello; Mendelssohn’s Walpurgisnacht ; and 
Handel’s “ Hallelujah.” The Flemings had the advantage over the Walloons 
of being able to sing the last two pieces in German, ‘The chorus was com- 
posed of 300 voices, 
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delssohn was represented by his chef duvre, so rich in 
fancy, Die erste Walpurgisnacht (with a clever translation of 
the text, by Professor Leroy), and his Violin Concerto, 
which Herr Wieniawski played with fire and energy. This 
gentleman, moreover, exhibited, in a Legend (?) and Varia- 
tions of his own composition, such astounding bravura 
playing that a most vociferous encore was the result. He 
certainly possesses fabulous virtuosity, but this sometimes 
seduces him into giving it the precedence over the tenour 
and character of the music, as, for instance, was the case 
with a very long cadence in Mendelssohn’s Concerto, and in 
the headlong rate at which the last movement of that work 
was taken. This exaggerated rapidity is injurious to the 
clearness of the runs, and the expression of the melody in 
the piano, especially in so large a building, and with a tone 
which in volume and roundness is not equal to that of other 
masters. Mad. Charton-Demeur sang “Ihr Gitter ew’ger 
Nacht,” from Gluck’s Alceste, and Agatha’s scene from 
Weber's Der Freischiitz. She was applauded for the dra- 
matic power she exhibited (but in Agatha’s prayer this was 
too strongly marked for a vocal composition), and, on 
account of this, the audience were polite enough not to hear 
the sharpness of her voice, and the loss the latter has 
suffered in the upper notes. The pathetic air of Joseph, 
by Méhul, and that of Uriel, from Haydn’s Creation, found 
a talented interpreter in M. Jourdan, from the Brussells 
Theatre. This gentleman is a skilful singer, with a fine 
tenor resembling a barytone, in consequence of which he 
cannot give the upper notes without a certain amount of 
effort. He was, justly, honored with loud applause. The 
mere choice, indeed, of the pieces he sang gave proof of 
a taste, seldom found in French operatic singers, for what 
is noble in music. 

Handel, also, the great support of our own Musical Fes- 
tivals, was represented, though only, it is true, by fragments 
from Alexander’s Feast (the bass air), and three choruses : 
“ Fall war sein Loos,” “Seht, er kommt mit Preis gekront,” 
and “ Singt unserm Gott,” from Judas Maccabeus. 

Herr Stockhausen, who, also, with M. Jourdan, sang the 
solos in Die Walpurgisnacht, did not, after singing the 
part of the Druid and the air from Alexander's Feast, meet 
with the same enthusiastic reception as the other soloists ; 
but in air from Lzio (by Handel) he was warmly appreciated. 

We have still an agreeable duty to perform, and that is to 
declare our perfect satisfaction with the members of the 
chorus. They sang with an ensemble truly surprising ; the 
audience felt that they had all entered into the matter with 
an earnest spirit; that they did not treat their task as a 
light one, but were determined to «lo the great masters 
justice, and introduce their works with brilliancy into 
Belgium. The sopranos ascended, with purity and bold- 
ness, to the highest notes in the scale; the general tones of 
the contraltos were finer than what we usually hear; the 
tenors were fresh and well-trained; and the basses, certain 
and steady, though, it is true, not so full in tone as ours in 
Germany. As we have already said, the orchestra played 
the overture admirably, and was quite as good in the 
choruses of Mendelssohn and Handel, besides being espe- 
cially worthy of commendation for the mode in which it 
accompanied the solos. 

In concluding our notice of a Festival which we shall 
always remember with pleasure, we must express our desire 
and hope that this first attempt, which has proved so com- 
plete a success, will encourage the lovers of Art in Liége to 
continue in the path on which they have entered with such 
satisfactory results, and gather more and more closely round 





their able director. It would, indeed, be a pity if a union, 
so happily improvised, of admirable musical resources, did 
not lead to a permanent combination for the cultivation of 
music and the propagation of the noblest class of its pro- 


ductions. 
—_—p>——— 


To the Editor of Taz Mustcat Wortp. 

IR,—Mr. Alfred Mellon has been rated for giving his 
concerts at the very worst possible period of the year; when 
all London was flying to the seaside or into the country; 
when the dog-star was raging furiously (a sirius complaint) ; 
when the instrumentalists were worn out with the labors 
of the season; when the public had been satiated usque ad 
&e. with music. Mr. Mellon answers, that at no other time 
could he secure a good band—his chiefest desire—as the 
principal members of the Royal Italian Opera orchestra had 
been secured for the Royal English Opera, which opens for 
next month ; being engaged at the English Opera after this 
month, if he gave the concerts he could not conduct them 
himself. Therefore, it is plain that Mr. Mellon selected 
the month of August because he could not obtain Septem- 
ber, October, or November for his series of performances. 
No doubt he felt that the time was unseasonable and “ out of 
joint,” but sooner than be idle he was satisfied to run risks. 
He remembered the enormous size of the capital, and con- 
cluded not illogically that the three millions of inhabitants 
with which it was filled would not all hurry at one and the 
same time to the seaside, to the continent, to the lakes, to 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, in search of scenery, fishing, 
aud grouse-shooting; but that business avocations, metro- 
politan liking, or destiny, the Reading and Egham Races, 
and the inanity of funds would detain thousands in London, 
from whom an audience might be rationally anticipated, 
more especially as the prices were so tempting. Moreover 
—and this must have acted powerfully in determining Mr, 
Mellon—there was no opposition to the concerts. Both 
Italian houses had closed, Drury Lane was only advertising, 
all the benefit concerts had been brought to a termination— 
all London, inshort, was at his beck, with no allurements to 
tempt the lovers of miscellaneous sounds elsewhere. A great 
matter this! Further, Mr. Mellon relied, and with nosmall 
reason on the popularity gained by his concerts in 1860 and 
1861, and naturally inferred that they had not been entirely 
forgotten. On the whole, Mr. Mellon, if not justified to the 
fullest extent in presenting a series of concerts at this time 
of the year, had excuses which must exonerate him from any 
but the mildest censure. And, indeed, in his Augustine 
speculation, he has not reckoned without his hosts, since large 
audiences have attended the performances nightly, and most 
probably will attend them to the end. When I say “ large 
audiences” I mean a large company of “promenaders,” 
visitors to the pit and galleries, “ shilling-folk,” who love to 
listen as they walk, and care not greatly for profound and 
classical music. The private boxes have not been so 
crowded, nor do the dress circles show that goodly array of 
smiling faces and brilliant costumes which might have been 

expected in November, the true Jullienic month. 
Abstractedly, Mr. Mellon has done all in his power to 
render the concerts attractive. He has provided an admir- 
able band, and a numerous and efficient chorus — this 
year, asin 1861, he persists in encroaching on the domain of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society and the National Choral 
Society—and for his particular solo vocalist Mdlle. Carlotta 
Patti. The selection of the opening night, certainly, was 
not irreproachable ; but multitudinous amends were made in 
the “ Mozart Night,” on Thursday, as well as last night, 
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when The Creation was given. On the introduction of 
oratorios into promenade concerts we have already expressed 
a strong opinion, and see no reason now to turn aside from 
what we have said. It may be a good answer, as far as Mr. 
Mellon is concerned, that these sacred performances pay far 
better than the “Miscellaneous Secular.” If, indeed, people 
become holier as the weather grows warmer it is time that 
the Sacred Harmonie Society should learn wisdom from ex- 
perience, and should think of transferring their concerts from 
the winter months to that period of the year when 
“ From Aries rolls the bounteous Sun, 
And the bright Bull receives him”— 

the inevitable consequence of wnich would be either a thorough 
ventilation of Exeter Hall, or the occlusion of portals pre- 


viously patulous.—I am, Sir, yours. 
Rrppineton Piz. 


TO ZAMIELS OWL, ESQ. 


My Dear Ow1,—Nor, had Tidbury How been well up in his 
Gounod, would he have omitted to note a bolder example of 
“ pastoral pedal” than any to be met with in his notes to Shortman 
Duff. This is again from the duet with which the first act of Philé- 
mon et Baucis begins. Inspect it, pray, as soon as the darkness of 
night permits of your seeing anything beyond your own beak and 
feathers :— 

: A-vantla 


nuit rentronssans_ bruit, &e. 
: eta 
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This is the duet, my dear Owl, in which is to be found a sin- 
gular mortpoint, to which I summon your attention. Open your 
eyes (shut your ears) :— 
Ai-mons nous jus qu’au jour su - 
_—»— 
ag 


préme 




















la mort doit fer - mer 


























Now open your ears (shut your eyes), and hoot your schreechest. 
Then, mark how “Ja mort” comes in upon that queer B, in the 
base—gliding stealthily to C natural, as stig it were about to go 
to D for the deathquack, and as stealthily falling back again on B, as 
though the shepherds, yet too young and amorous, must bide their 
time. ‘Tu whit, tu whoo!” I know not a subtler mortpoint. 

Utrum voluntas moveatur de nécessitate & suo objecto, is a thesis 
discussed by Thomas Aquinas, most curious (angelic) and doct of 
canonized saints (Questio 10, Artic. 2). About that I am able to 
say nothing you would understand ; but I wish you to pore over 
the abovesaid B, and make me cognizant of the result of your 
poration. I do not say it is bad; why should I? But why should 
I say it is good? ‘That is for you to explain. What's the Ser- 
pentine to you, and what are you to the Serpentine ? 

But from mortpoint to viepoint—from death to life—from the 
tomb to the ball-room, I will present you, my dear Owl, with a 
right merry instance of ‘pastoral pedal,” which, had How 
theorised about Gounod (he would sure have done so had he known 
him), might have upset all How’s theories about Gounod. Now, 
both adversaries and supporters of the composer of Faust do him, 
in one respect, injustice. ‘The latter style him “a transition”—but 
fail to say from what he is passing, and to what; the former say 
he can’t write tunes. What is a tune? Is not the waltz in the 
second act of aust a tune? Yes, but the Germans attribute it to 
Flotow, who is (tant soit peu) Russian. The Germans may 
attribute as they please (they are frightfully envious of Faust, 
though they pretend to admire it); the tune is not merely a tune, 
but a Gounod tune, and a good tune pardessus le marché. Nor is 
this the only attempt of the kind from our semi- Wagnerised French- 
man. ‘The same oft-quoted Philémon et Baucis contains another 
right merry piece, called the Danse des Bacchantes (at the 
beginning of the second act)—“ right merry ” notwithstanding it 
is chiefly in the minor key, and notwithstanding the same phrase is 
repeated over and over again, on a tonic pedal (‘‘ pastoral pedal”). 
But I shall cite—not the minor parts which you might find mono- 
tonous (in Wales especially, where there is a dearth of vowels, as 
the name of your actual residence implies), but the trio, in the 
major, which includes one of the delicatest and daintiest bits of 
‘* pastoral pedal” that I ever came across—and not all the trio, 
but only a succulent part thereof. See :— 
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Is not this pedal a tonic as good as quinine or old port (take your 
choice)? ‘+ Evohe!— Evohe!—Evohe!”—as the Bacchantes 
shout—when the curtain rises and the dance begins—upon an 
uninterrupted series of G’s, from ‘‘ dessus” to bass (‘ pastoral- 
pedal”-wise) while the same tune—that is the minor staves 
thereof—goes on right merrily in the orchestra. 

Isaid, I think, ‘* semi-Wagnerised.” Next, week, I will endeavor 
to show that I only insinuated half the truth in applying such an 
epithet to our excellent Gounod. Meanwhile, my singular g 
Owl, I remain, as ever, yours, 

DisHLEY PrrsERs, 


Tadcaster, Service Tree and Sable, August 11, 
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TO DISHLEY PETERS, ESQ. 

My pear D. P.,—You cannot have forgotten, because I don’t 
believe you ever knew, that, in one of Mr. Dickens's earlier novels, 
he mentions a gentleman who was so excited during the time that 
his wife was making her accustomed annual offering to Juno Lucina, 
that he used to hide himself in a dog-kennel and howl. ‘The history 
further states that, in order to prevent the lady from being agitated 
by these conjugal utterances, her friends told her ‘that his Owls 
was Horgans.” Your curious mind must have detected some con- 
nection between an owl and an organ, or you would not bother a 
respectable bird like myself with your ridiculous tunes, at a time 
when I am in Wales discovering the source of the Serpentine. I 
may here mention that I have not yet discovered it, but I have got so 
far as to ascertain, beyond cavil or doubt, that Welsh cheese does 
not make nearly such good Welsh rabbits (or rare-bits, yah!) as 
English cheese, and I have written to this effect to the Rev. Mr. 
Cheese of Durham, who is not at home, and therefore will not 
receive my letter, any more than you received the letter which you 
acknowledge in Latin that would be as good as Cicero's, if it 
wasn’t worse. I may also mention here that I never saw Durham 
Cathedral, and therefore I do not know whether the roof is in the 
Renaissance style—as that of Hereford is, as you do know, for you 
were told as much. 

This reminds me that I do not yet understand who founded 
Covent Garden Opera in England, and I may add, in confidence, 
and with one of my best hoots, that I do not care. Mr. Gye's 
stalls are very comfortable, when the women don’t throw their 
crinolines over you, and the tricolor ices leave nothing to be 
desired, except their absence. I do not much like the way Mr. 
Costa parts his back hair, but the instrumentation of Faust is very 
super-subtle, like a Venetian ; and this is correct, because if Faust 
had taken a Venetian glass to hold the poison, it (the glass) would 
have flown to pieces, and perhaps cut M. Faure’sfeet when he came 
in to tempt M. Tamberlik, who is too stout for the part. I would 
say, cut his corns, but I do not know whether M. Faure wears any. 
I hope not, though I like Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress better than 
Tl Pellegrino. 

Having thus answered your polite interrogatories, allow me to 
say that I do not think much of the poets of the Musica, Wortp. 
There is one gentleman on the staff, and he is an upright and 
straightforward gentleman, though a wry ‘un. I wish the paper 
could be left to his management, instead of being entrusted to 
polyscopic lobcocks of intransitive unctuosity. If one person keeps 
QO. D. v. (as ostentatiously and inhospitably set forth this week), 
it is more than I know, for the bar of the Admiral Keppel’s Arms 
has always been closed when I have pecked at the door. But, as 
the late Mr. Slaney, M.P., prettily wrote of me, in a song which 
some of you crotchet-and-quaver people might set with advan- 
tage :— 

“Once I was a monarch’s daughter, 
And sat on a lady’s knee, 
But now I am a banished rover, 
Banished to the hazel tree, 
Crying hoo-hoo, hoo-hoo, hoo-hoo, 
Hoo, hoo, hoo, my feet are cold; 
Pity me, for now you see me 
Persecuted, poor, and old.” 
—Ever, old Peters, yours, 
Cwmbwllwiich, Wales, Aug. 10. 
Sy 
THE FOUNDATION OF THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
‘ To the Editor of the Mustcan Wor.p. 

Srr,—The best confirmation to my ‘‘ monstrous fables,” as which 
Mr. Gruneisen very obligingly designates my truths, is to be found 
in Signor Maggioni’s letter, which immediately follows that of Mr. 
Gruneisen. 

Here I might stop, as I have never sought to impugn Mr. 
Gruneisen’s rare abilities. 

But I may add that, perhaps if Mr. Gruneisen had reflected upon 
the subject, he would have acted upon the original determination 
which he expresses, and have not replied to my letter. 

I might, in regard of myself, be permitted to ask in return (for 
he himself provoked the question), what connection would one of 
the uninstructed public imagine between a Mr. C. L. Gruneisen, 
employé of the ‘‘ Conservative Land Society,” and the “ Royal 
Italian Opera?” Commerce and art are usually not sisters born of 


ZAMIELS OWL. 





thesame mother. And yet this association is incontestibly infinitely 
more intimate than would at first appear. 

The mistakes made about your humble servant, from the reason 
of their being amusing, I can readily excuse. Mr. Gruneisen 
would have found, by a little inquiry, that 1 had opportunities in 
those eventful years of knowing very much concerning the “ ins and 
outs ” of the professional constructors of the scheme. And he might 
also have discovered that I am yet connected with Her Majesty's 
Theatre, under the distinguished leadership of Mr. Mapleson. 

But Mr. Gruneisen and myself write from two different sides. 
He, of course, is arguing for his own Opera, the Royal Italian, and 
I am supplying a little new light upon old affairs from a point (the 
west), whence, to the dismay of the superstitious operatic devotees, 
who have been hitherto obstinate in turning eastwards, and 
contrary to all astronomical precedent, the operatic sun may be said 
to be now again rising. 

I remain, Sir, your obliged and obedient servant, 
4 Bentinck Terrace, Regent's Park, HARGRAVE JENNINGS. 
August 8th, 1863. 
cecaithea 
THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
To the Editor of the Musica. Wortp. 

Sir,—To the kind and feeling tribute paid to the late Mr. 
Frederick Beale by Signor Maggioni in his letter in the Musical 
World of the 8th, I most heartily subscribe. It reflects credit on 
the head and heart of the writer, whose talent as a poet I also fully 
recognise, but whose accuracy as historian of the Royal Italian 
Opera I must take leave to dispute. What Signor Maggioni 
writes of his own knowledge he has penned truthfully, but his 
‘* second-hand” information is singularly incorrect. It is not my 
intention to correct his manifold mistakes, but 1 will just point out 
some leading errors, where the errors seem to clash with my state- 
ments. In the first place, the original intention of Persiani and 
Galetti was to have only founded an Opera Bujja at the St. James's 
Theatre, but I laid down the new and comprehensive scheme for 
Grand Opera at Covent Garden Theatre, the composers to be of all 
countries. Secondly, every arrangement that had been made privr 
to the engagement of Mr. Beale as manager, including the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Albano as architect, although Mr. Beale was after- 
wards anxious that our Owen Jones should be named. ‘Thirdly, 
the nomination of an English manager was entirely on my sugges- 
tion—it had nothing at all to do with a question of eredit—and the 
very fact of the late Mr. Beale’s acceptance of the post without 
pecuniary liabili‘y is a proof of what 1 assert. Moreover, Signor 
Maggioni was of course in entire ignorance of the negociations with 
Mr. Mitchell on the same basis of non-liability, and of his refusal 
to become the manager befvre I applied to Mr. Beale, with whom I 
had not the slightest difficulty in obtaining his assent to be the 
director. Mr. Beale’s endorsement of the Holland contract was 
quite opposed to my advice. Signor Maggioni is entirely mistaken 
as to the relations between Mr. Delafield and Mr. Beale—the 
former assuredly had not the slightest desire ‘* to become a theatri- 
cal director” at the Royal Italian Opera, especially after his losses 
with the Brussels company at Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
Theatre. On this point there is much to be explained, but Signor 
Maggioni is not in a position to do so, as he writes only from hear- 
say. 
Signor Maggioni appears to be quite ignorant of the fact that 
the writer in the Illustrated London News was the same who first 
announced the opening of Covent Garden Theatre as the Royal 
Italian Opera in the Morning Chronicle of August 1846, months 
lefore Mr. Beale’s appointment as director, and after the under- 
taking (for that is my strong case) had been completely organised. 
This writer was the same Mr. Gruneisen whom Signor Maggioni 
met at Mr. Beale’s house “ a month after the contract (Mr. Beale’s 
engagement as director) was signed, and the conversation was about 
Jenny Lind.” I presume Signor Maggioni intended to convey by 
this last sentence that Mr. Gruneisen was only known in the 
scheme after Mr. Beale had given it jis sanction, when the truth 
happens to be that Mr. Beale was only known in the scheme after 
Mr. Gruneisen had completely organised the enterprise and its 
modus operandi. I fear the poets make bad historians. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, yours very obediently, 
C. L, GRUNEISEN, 


16 Surrey Street, Strand, Aug. 10, 1863, 
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OWAIN AP’ MUTTON’S COLUMN. 

[Contributions to this column in the shape of questions and 
answers, old scraps of musical history, buried anecdotes, contra- 
puntal elenches and opinions, whether paradoxical or platitudi- 
narian, are politely requested. } 

MeEnDELssoun’s First Quartets.—The three Quartetsof Mendelssohn, 
Op. 1, have often been compared, as instances of musical capability 
early developed, with the first three trios of Beethoven; but it should 
be remembered that Mendelssohn’s Quartets were written before their 
composer had accomplished his fourteenth year; while Beethoven was 
upwards of twenty when his first publication was given to the world. 
This will very naturally account for the only fault that can be laid to 
the charge of Mendelssohn’s coups d’ essai—viz. a certain diffuseness. 
The brain of the young and ardent musician teemed with ideas ; and 
the greatest difficulty with which he had to contend was how many to 
reject of those which importunately presented themselves. Mendels- 
sohn’s youthful diffuseness, however, had no touch of prolixity, but 
rather a kind of exuberant eloquence impossible to restrain, and always 
interesting to listen to, even where after-consideration might lead to 
the persuasion that as much might have been said in fewer sentences. 
Such examples of the early effurts of men of genius are precious, and 
none of them lost; for it is scarcely less instructive to watch the 
gradual expansion of a distinguished talent than delightful to contem- 
plate the results of its full maturity. Even in the Op. 1 of Mendelsschn, 
the advancing steps of a young giant are visible; and, if in his first 
Quartet (C minor) the vein of fresh thought, which soon afterwards 
ranked him among the most original of composers, is hardly anywhere 
to be detected (save and except, perhaps, a faint indication in the 
scherzo), already in the intermezzo of the second (F minor), and with 
remarkable vigour and spontaneity in the three quick movements of 
the third (B minor), does it stand out in such bold relief that the 
presence of a new and determined individuality is undeniable. In 
Mendelssohn, this striking originality, which proclaimed itself so early 
and was exhibited with ever-increasing force and truthfulness to the 
end, is more to be wondered at than in the other great musicians, who, 
from Sebastian Bach and Handel down to Spohr and Rossini—taking 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven (together with men of lesser gifts) by 
the way—have mostly been noted for a self-concentration approaching 
to egotism; whereas Mendelssohn's intimate acquaintance with the 
works of every composer of renown, his prodigious memory, and his 
absolute veneration fur the great and lasting models, were almost as 
characteristic of his idiosyneracy as that rxre and exceptional organiza- 


tion which enabled him to work out a place for himself by the side of 


the foremost masters of the art. What manner of pianist he was when 


a mere boy, may be readily guessed from the Quartet in B minor, of 


which the scherzo is one of the most striking he ever produced. 

Mr. Horace Mayuew wishes to know from which learned philolo- 
gist Boyle derived the information that “guitar” isin German Guitare. 
and in Italian Citharra? He “ always imagined that the correspondent 
terms were Zither and Chitarra.” 

Boye plunges into the philological wilderness chiefly for the 
purpose of showing that the supposed Greek words in Daniel are not 
Greek at all, but genuine Hebrew. He presents us with a list of nine 
words as having been challenged; but, of these, four only are regarded 
as Greek by De Wette. Two of them (kitharos and sabka) may be 
fairly regarded as Oriental names of instruments adopted by the Greeks. 
But it requires special pleading of a very refined character to make out 
a case in regard to the other two words, psanterim and sumphoniyah. 
“ Why,” asks Mr. Mayhew, “ should an advocate for Daniel hesitate to 
allow that these are Oriental equivalents of purely Greek terms, faArnproy 
(from Wadd) and cupgwria (from odp and gwvety), and that they 
were names of Greek instruments which at a very early date became 
articles of commerce, and passed from the Levant to lower Mesopotamias 
carrying with them their Greek appellations?” Why, indeed, when 
even De Wette allows it possible that Greek instruments and their 
names were known at Babylon in the age assigned to Daniel ( Firleitung 
ind. Alt. Test., §255 b.), and while Assyrian inscriptions show a close 
intercourse between Assyria and the Greeks of Cyprus from the time 
of Sargon (B.c. 721). 

Tue Mexican Marcu.—As the French troops, after entering this 
capital, were passing through the Plaza Mayor, they were received by 
the National Guard with the Mexican March, which contains national 
melodies, The history of this march is a peculiar one. In 1848, 
Henri Herz made a concert-tour through America. On his arrival in 
Mexico, the President Arista begged him to compose the music of a 
hymn, for which the words were already written, and which was 
intended for a national air. Herz, inspired by the nature of the task, 
immediately improvised a grand march, the trio of which expresses 
the character of Mexican music. The march speedily became popular, 
and now, after the lapse of fifteen years, the French troops, on their 
entry into the capital, were greeted by its strains, 





MENDELSsOHN’s VIOLONCELLO VaRIATIONS.—This beautiful concertante 
duet, which has been frequently heard at the Monday Popular Concerts, 
was composed by Mendelssohn expressly for his brother, Herr Paul 
Mendelssohn, an amateur violinist of considerable ability. A corres- 
pondent, Mr. G. Rooves. informs me that companion piece of the same 
kind, and written with, it is believed, the same object in view, lies 
among those buried gems which the present possessors of the great 
composer's MSS, consider it their duty to withhold from the world. 

Owain Ap’ Merten, 
—_—_——_>—_—— 


AU SIEUR BROOKD (SHIRLEY). 


Monsieur Et cuer Brooxs:—Les homepathes n’ont qu’a bien se 
tenir: un adversaire s’empare- de l’attention générale. Voici venir 
de l’Allemagne une doctrine nouvelle—l’Astéropathie. Ses succes 
tiennent du prodige; des guérisons de maladies graves sont obtenues 
en deux ou trois séances. Tout le monde sait que les rayons solaires 
dissolvent un grand nombre de substances, et quils ont une action 
manifeste sur tous lescorps. Or, les médicaments principalement em- 
plovés par les astéropathes ne sont autres que les rayons lumineux du 
soleil, de la lune et des étoiles. Les nuances brillantes du spectre so- 
laire, isolées, combinées entre elles ; la polarisation des lumiéres astrales ; 
des instruments. des procédés inconnus de réfraction, de compression, 
de concentration, des faisceaux lumineux traversant mles substances 
médicamenteuses, donnent dans les aladies aigués et chroniques des 
succtés immédiats. C’est merveilleux! 

Les rayons solaires agissent sur la vie animale; les nuances du spectre 
solaire sont spécifiques, seules ou combinées. Les rayons lunaires 
agissent sur la vie organique. Les rayons lumineux de Jupiter rendent 
les femmes fécondes; le vieillard obtient une seconde jeunesse ; les 
plaies rebelles disparaissent dans un ou deux septenaires. Les rayons 
de Suturne agissent sur les organes de la vue; les paralysies cédent au 
traitement méthodique externe lumineux et interne médicamenteux. Les 
rayons de Syrius agissent sur les organes de la peau; par leur action, 
les dermatoses disparaissent rapidement. Les rayons lumineux de 
deux astres choisis, produisent l’electricite sidérale. Une réunion 
d’elements forme une batterie électrique, dont les effets surprenants 
sont totalement inconnus. Le fondateur de cette nouvelle doctrine 
médicale, le docteur Marutas TaTutany, habite la Transylvanie. Il a 
fait ses études A Paris, et a, dit-on, concu l'idée premiere de son systéme, 
dans la conversation affectueuse d’Arago, qui encourageait ses ardentes 
méditations. I] a compulsé les immenses travaux physiologiques, 
depuis Bichat jusqu’a nos jours, dispersés dans les mémoires, les theses, 
les jourvauxs les traités, etc., etc. 

Apres quatorze années d’expérimentation, pendant lesquelles il a 
obtenu un nombre incalculable de guérisons authentiques, il se dispose & 
venir 4 Paris, exposer sa doctrine devant la Faculté, et, dans les 
hdpitaux, la pratiquer sous les yeux des médecins et des éléves, au 
plus grand avantage de l’‘humanite souffrante, A vous de coeur, 

DurILLon D'ENGELURE 
es 


CONCERTS. 


Hanover Square Rooms.—Herr Blumner gave his last subscription 
soirée at the above rooms, on the 17th. ‘The artists were Fraulein 
Liebhardt, Madame Helen Perey, Signori Marchesi and Fricca, vocalists; 
Miss Madeline Schiller and Herr Blumner (piano), Herr Leopold Auer 
(violin), Herr Bernhard (viola) and M. Vieuxtemps (violoncello). 
Signor Randegger and Mr. George Lake were the conductors. The 
soirée was Well attended. 

Arstey Hovusr.—On Wednesday, the 5th inst., the Duke of Wel- 
lington gave his annual banquet to the Victoria Volunteer Rifles, of 
which corps His Grace is the colonel. In the course of the evening a 
selection of English part music was performed, in the Waterloo Gallery, 
by the London Glee and Madrigal Union, under the direction of Mr. 
Land. 

Sournampron.—Mr. Klitz’s concert at the Victoria Rooms was sup- 
ported by amateurs as well as professionals, the services of all being 
given gratuitously. Amongst the most valuable of the amateurs were 
Mr. Alexander Rowland and Mr. Joel Emanuel. Mr. Coyle, upon the 
flute, also demands especial notice. Of the professional instrumental- 
ists, Mr. R. W. Cane, cornet-d-piston, was most successful. The solo 
amateur vocalists were Miss Churcher, Mrs. Ray, Mr. De Garlieb and 
Mr. Ure. Mr. Klitz was engaged in almost every piece, and seemed in 
special favor with his friends. His concertina solo was encored ; and as 
this is his last musical connection with Southampton, we shall take 
occasion to state that he will be accompanied in his future position with 
the best wishes of his friends. Mr. Klitz has been prominently before 
the public since the death of his lamented and talented father, and the 
respect in which he is held here, may, we are sure, be taken as a pass- 
port of honor to his new and distant ho ne in Ireland,—Abridged from 
Hampshire Advertiser, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The last performance but one of the season took place on Satur- 
day, when /aust was given for the 20th time. On Monday Mr. 
Mapleson took his benefit. The house was crammed. The enter- 
tainment was miscellaneous, including the Trovatore (stopping short 
at the ‘* Miserere”), the overture to Oberon, and the garden-scene 
of Faust. All went off brilliantly. Mr. Mapleson was called for, 
and loudly cheered. ‘The following acrostic was picked up in the 
house :— 

Thou sweet impersonation of a poet’s dream 
Enraptur’d and enrapturing, 

Revealing to admiring crowds a sacred beam 
E’en of Apollo’s genius: act and sing 

So on, and to immortal fame 

Ascends, with laurels crowned, thy name. 


Teresa not, but Margareta sweet : 

In maiden bashfulness most winning ; 

Then full of tender passion’s ruling power ; 

In wild remorse then raving for thy loving sinning, 

E’er true and graceful, both in cell and bower, 

Not actress, but the Priestess of thy sacred art ; 

Stand’st thou before us, conq’ring ev’ry heart ! 
London, August 10th, 1863. 


The flavour of the above is Rudersdorffian, and of the richest. 
A resumé of the season will be found elsewhere. 


—_—-9—_— 


TO SIGNOR ARDITI. 


SicNor.—Being on a short visit to a friend in Florence I 
happened to see in a musical paper the following paragraph about 
Sig. Baragli :— 

Lonpra 30 luglio.— Il tenore Ranieri-Baragli la sera del 29 al teatro 
della Regina cantd, dopo l’opera Le nozze di Figaro, V'ultimo atto della 
Lucia, destando un entusiasmo indicibile. Volevasi il bis dell’adagio 
dell’aria; alla cabaletta l’egregio tenore emise un si naturale d’un 

ffetto prodigioso. Finita l’aria tre volte il Ranieri-Baragli venne 
hiamato alla scena in mezzo ad acclamazioni fragorose.” 


As everyone in Florence had heard that Sig. Baragli’s appearance 
in London was a fiasco, his friends were much pleased to read the 
exact contrary. Is it, however, some ruse of Mapleson’s? If 
Mapleson has re-engaged Baragli for next year it is probable. 
CHOPPERFIELD COoMB. 
ee 


PARIS. 


(From an occasional Correspondent.) 
Panis, Avaust 9. 


Mdlle. Marie Sax has recovered, in consequence of which the 
performances of Les Vépres Siciliennes have been resumed at the 
Grand Opéra. M. Villaret, the tenor, makes no progress in the 
part of Henri. The effect produced upon the orchestra by the 
substitution of M. Georges Frainl for M. Dietsch, as conductor, is 
remarkable. At the request of the director, M. Perrin, the 
Emperor has ordered that, beginning from the first of the current 
month, the yearly salary of M. Hainl is to be from ten to twelve 
thousand francs. Besides La Bayadére of Auber, Rossini’s Moise 
isin rehearsal. These will be the next two revivals. 

The expenses for the funeral of Mdlle, Emma Livry were paid 
out of the Emperor’s privy purse. The baritone, M. Faure, has 
returned to Paris from London. G. Bettini, the tenor, has tra- 
versed Paris on his way to Aix,in Savoy. Rossini’s mass, of which 
there has been lately so much talk, is entitled Messa di Gloria. M. 
Roger, the tenor, has left for the Pyrenees, his treaty with the 
Opéra Comique having come to nothing. M. Urbain de Villiers 
has addr a letter to the editor of the France Musicale. 

M. Bagier is busy with his arrangements for the Italian Opera. 
Adelina Patti, as I believe I told you, is engaged by him both for 
Paris and Madrid. ‘The terms of her engagement may best be 
described in the words of La France Musicale, which I have no 
time to translate, being on the point of starting for Bagnérs-de- 
Bigorre, where, some years ago, I encountered Shirley Brooks, 
Julien Kosgul, Limonade Gorget, and Aloys Durrwaechter :— 





“Sans lui accorder la somme de 3,000 fr. qu’elle demandait par représen- 
tation, M. Bagier lui a fait accepter une combinaison qui aura peut-étre pour elle 
un meilleur résultat, sans gréver outre mesure, la direction du thédtre. Les 
jours ot Mlle. Patti jouera, les places seront augmentées, et c’est sur cette 
plus-value de recette que Mlle. Patti recevra une part qui. ajoutée 4 un 
minimum d’appointements assuré d’avance, pourra, non-seulement égaler, 
mais peut-étre méme dépasser le chiffre qu'elle avait primitivement demandé. 
Cet arrangement a le double avantage de sauvegarder les intéréts du directeur 
et de l’artiste et de ménager les susceptibilités des autres artistes.” 


There is also a question of the engagement of Malle. Titiens at 
the Italian Opera, for at least a part of the season—for a series, as 
it were, so to speak, of representations—a question which, if you 
were to ask me my opinion, I should question as questionable. M. 
Bagier has declined the services of Signor Bonetti, and engaged in 
his place, as chef-d’orchestre, Signor Castagneri from Barcelona. 
Among his other engagements are Mdlle. Calderon, who failed in 
succeeding, or succeeded in failing, some years since, as you may 
remember, at Covent Garden; a Madame Agnesi; a baritone, 
Ricciardi; the barritone, Delle Sedie ; a tenor, Nicolas ; the tenor, 
Fraschini. In the current of the winter,moreover, M. Bagier con- 
templates presenting his subscribers with the tenors, Mario and 
Bettini Geremia. ‘The first new work with which we are threatened 
is La Forza del Destino. 

Malle. Marie Battu has set out for Baden-Baden. M. Urbain 
de Villiers has addressed a second letter to the Editor of the France 
Musicale. 

At the Théatre-Lyrique the rehearsals of the Troyens of M. 
Hector Berlioz are actively proceeding, both at the theatre and 
the residence of the composer. It is expected that the first public 
apparition of this long-awaited novelty will occur in November. 
By the way, M. Berlioz has gone to Baden-Baden, to superintend 
the revival of his Beatrice and Benediz. 

“ Pastore enemiga, 
Agradale y fiere, 
Blanda como hortiga 
Dura como cera.” 


M. Soustelle, crowned at the Conservatoire, is engaged at the 
Opera; Mdlle. Ebrard, ditto, ditto, ditto, ditto, at the Théitre 
Lyrique; Le Comte Ory has been revived at the Opera, Mdlle. 
Saint-Aguet taking the part of the page ‘au pied levé” (‘at 
lifted foot”); M. Canaple, chief-chorist at the Opera, died 
lately, while taking his railway ticket for Auteuil, of an apoplectic 
blow; the pére David (one of the David family) died recently 
at Plaisance; M. Guillet has succeeded M. Martin, as Secretary 
General of Administration to the Opera—where, during the per- 
formance of Giselle, Mdlle. Mouravieff met with a slight accident ; 
and, previously to the revival of Gluck’s ballet of Don Juan, 
Mdlle. Boschetti is to make her début in a new ballet by St. 
Georges, got up by Rota, and musicked by Giorza (both recently 
at Mapleson’s). 

“En esta partida 
De tu amor incierta 
Ya no quiero vida 
En estando muerto.” 

M. Urbain de Villiers has addressed a third letter to the France 
Musicale, to which the editor has replied as beneath :— 

“‘M. Urbain de Villiers nous a adressé une lettre sur les derniers concerts 
du Conservatoire. Avant de l’insérer, nous voudrions soumettre 4 son auteur 
quelques observations; mais, comme il ne nous a pas fait connaitre son 
adresse, nous le prions, si ces lignes lui tombent sous les yeux, de vouloir bien 
se rendre au bureau de la rédaction de la France Musicale le plus tot 
possible.” 

M. Urbain de Villiers will, in all probability, address a fourth 
letter to the editor of the France Musicale. At any rate, if he 
does not call, he will send his card. Who is M. Urbain de 
Villiers? That is the question. 

Durition D’ENGELURE. 


P.S.—A great sensation, by the way, was created in the musical 
circles of Paris, by the sudden dismissal of M. Dietsch, temporary 
conductor of the Imperial Opera. It appears that the first per- 
formance of Les Vépres Siciliennes was fixed for the 20th July. 
At one rehearsal held before the second, Verdi, who was present, 
fancied he perceived signs of bad feeling towards himself among 
certain members of the band. He demanded an explanation, in 
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very warm terms, of M. Dietsch. The latter answered, probably, 
quite as warmly, the upshot being that Verdi seized his hat and 
left the theatre. The same evening, before the performance, 
Dietsch received a letter from the Minister of the Interior, to the 
effect, “‘ qu'il cait admis & faire valoir ses droits a la retraite.” 
M. Georges Hainl, of Lyons, was then called on to assume M. 
Dietsch’s duties, and conducted the third representation of Les 
Vépres. M. Urbain de Villiers had no hand in the matter—no 
hand whatever.—D. p’E. 


—_——()———— 


STELLA COLAS. 


There can be no doubt that Malle. Stella Colas is an actress of great 
earnestness and intelligence. We can but say her performance of 
Juliet showed in some places much refinement, and throughout uncom- 
mon originality. This originality is inevitable in the assumptions of 
those foreign artists, who, from time to time, play the creations of the 
greatest poet that ever lived. A French Hamlet or a French Juliet is 
bound by no traditions of the English stage, but comes before the 
London public perfectly free from the observance of certain interpre- 
tations of a character which have been adopted by Shakesperian 
celebrities of English birth, until those interpretations have become 
conventional and almost absolute. So far, this is a vast gain to the 
Parisian who visits England to act Shakesperian characters, and who thus 
enjoys a freedom of action, with an opportunity of showing the boldest 
originality that an English artist could not dream of attempting. 

Proud and jealous as Englishmen are of Shakespeare, they cannot 
object to a personation of any of his grand conceptions which involves 
new and unexpected points, or, it may be, a different tone pervading 
the whole of the character than that with which they are familiar. 
On the contrary, some Englishmen regard the enthusiasm inducing a 
foreigner to endeavour to act Shakespeare in the English language as 
a compliment to the nation which can lay claim to the rearing of his 
gigantic mind, While admitting the goodness of this intention as 
politely as we islanders can, or while even suggesting it as a possible 
motive for the repeated attempts of our near neighbours to expound the 
English poet to us in our own tongue, we must be allowed to say, that 
five acts of English so uncommonly broken as that of Mdlle. Colas are 
little short of irritating. 

Malle. Colas is undoubtedly charming in appearance and manner, but 
her English is as wofully bad as her intention is evidently good. If 
the dignity and force of Shakespeare’s immortal thoughts could be 
properly rendered into French, Mdlle. Colas’s talent would be then 
exercised in a legitimate sphere. As it is, we see in every act her 
independent ideas, but unfortunately we hear in every act her very 
imperfect English, regretting, for her sake as well as our own, this 
insuperable disadvantage. 

If an Englishman could prevail upon himself to play a leading part 
of Moliére or Racine in a Parisian theatre, and to do it in that kind of 
French derisively known as “ Yorkshire,” we presume the effect on the 
French nerves would be analogous to that produced on the sensibilities of 
Englishmen from hearing their language so prettily murdered by Mdlle. 
Colas. From the traditional politeness of the French people, there is, 
of course, no doubt that they would receive the English actor and his 
bad French as kindly, indeed, as rapturously, as we welcome the 
fascinating Frenchwoman and her bad English. It might be asserted 
by some enthusiasts, that, after a time, you forget to notice the foreign 
pronunciation, but this is an advantage possessed by a very select few. 

French tragedians in Shakespeare’s plays appear to be now the 
fashion ; so we may perhaps infer that, as M. Fechter’s English is posi- 
tively bad, and Mdlle. Colas’s is comparatively worse, something 
superlatively faulty is yet to come. We do not know if the concentra- 
tion is possible, but this very play, Romeo and Juliet, would afford 
opportunities for the Franco-English principle—with a dash of the 
Teutonic introduced for variety’s sake—to be much extended. 
If Mdlle. Colas could be supported by M. Fechter as Romeo, and 
Madame Celeste as the nurse, Herr Kriiger, who also has essayed to 
render the productions of the “ Bard of Avon,” could play Mercutio. 
But perhaps this would be a sensation hardly safe to indulge in, without 
having made previous arrangements for temporary retirement to Han- 
well or Colney Hatch. 

Mdlle. Stella Colas evinces in her performance an intelligence far 
from common, though we have been accustomed to see Juliet made a 
timid. diffident young girl, oppressed by her relations. Mdlle. Colas 
makes Juliet’s spirit rise with a very natural opposition when her love 
is menaced by great dangers, and the timid girl becomes a brave and 
energetic woman in its defence, This idea is most just and reasonable. 
The effect of her first line, coming as it does in the midst of good 
English, is quite startling. The usual peculiarity of elongated vowels 
is with this lady especially prominent, and, perhaps to secure intelligi- 





bility as much as possible, she speaks rather slowly, and in a loud tone. 
Another rock, that we suppose no foreigner ever yet steered clear of in 
the English tongue, is that little word “ some” which Malle. Colas spoke 
in the line to Romeo: “I hear some noise,” with the usual inflection, as 
if noise could be weighed by the pound or measured by the yard. The 
expression of fondness and girlish fear which should accompany the 
beautiful language of the balcony scene, was given with every refine- 
ment. In the scene with the nurse, Juliet’s anxiety to talk of Romeo, 
and her pleasing petulance when the fatigued old emissary refuses to 
do so, were rendered by Mdlle. Colas with a grace and simple delicacy 
as striking as anything in her personation. Her wheedling the old 
lady back again into a good humour to talk of Romeo was managed 
with charming neatness. In the expression of feminine impatience 
Mdlle. Colas’ manner is particularly captivating. Nor is there 
any lack of vigor. In fact, for Shakespeare’s Juliet we cannot 
help thinking there is vigor rather in excess. Mdlle. Colas abandons 
herself entirely to the situation in the great speech, and the “ waking 
vision,” if we may so term it, of the tomb of the Capulets. The fright 


and horror the wonderful language implies were rendered with much 
impressiveness. Finally, there is a great deal more very good and true 
in Mdlle. Colas conception of the part, though her imperfect command 
of English is so detrimental to the effect she otherwise ene ey 


——0 


Frescor.—The first of Mr. Herbert's frescoes in the Westminster 
Palace is within a week of completion. The subject is “ Moses giving 
the Law to the Israelites.” The painter has sought to indicate even 
the season of the year and the hour of the day in which this great 
delivery of the law was accomplished. Mr. Wallis, painter of the 
“ Death of Chatterton,” lately disposed of at the sale of the late L. A. 
Egg for 800/., has returned from Italy. 


—— 


Vienna.—The company, during the forthcoming season, at the 
Italian Opera, will include, among other artists, Mesdames Artot, 
Barbo, Lotti della Santa, prime donne ; Mongini, Graziani, tenore ; 
Graziani (brother of the preceding gentleman of the same name), 
baryton ; Zucchini, buffo; and Angelini, bass. 


—_—— 


M. Leon Visconti, son of the architect charged by the Emperor 
Napoleon with the task of completing the Louvre, died last week. 


M. Anpse DE Goy, also well known to the French public as trans- 
lator of English novels, and attached to the Bureau de la Presse of the 
Minister of the Interior, has been unexpectedly snatched away. 


Adpertisenents, 


ROBERT COCKS & CO.’S 
NEW MUSIC. 


“\R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’S NEW NATIONAL 
SONG, GOD BLESS THE PRINCE of WALES, has really becomes 
Nati nal Song t» all intents and purposes. It has gained a degree of popularity 
similar to that of ‘ God Save the Queen ;’ a popularity, too, which promises a similar 
permanence."—JIlustrated London News, August 8. 
Price of the Song, with chorus ad lib., assung by Mr. Sims Reeves, 3s,; as & 
Four-part Song, 2d. ; Military Band, 4s.; ditto, Orchestra, 4s. 














HE MUSIC OF THE BIRDS, New Vocal Duet, by 
_ the writer and composer of “ What are the wild waves saying,” 2s. 6d. ‘ The 
music of the birds” may be truly described as the vocal gem of the day. 


P London, ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. All Music 
ellers., 





Just Published, price 3s., 


THE WRECK OF THE HOMEWARD BOUND. 
SONG. 
The Poetry by Jessica RANKEN. 
Composed and Sung with distinguished success by 


WwW. H. WEISS, 
London: Doncay Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 
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HERR SCHACHNER’S ORATORIO, 


‘Fornel’s Return from Babplon,’ 
BOOSEY AND SONS 


Have much pleasure in announcing that they have purchased the 
Copyright of Herr Scnacuyer’s Grand Oratorio, 


‘Israel's Return from Babylon,’ 


which was performed with such eminent success a short time since at 
Exeter Hall, with the aid of Mademoiselle Trrrens and Mr. Sims Reeves. 
It is about to be reproduced at the Worcester Festival on a scale of very 
great magnificence, and the Publishers are glad to announce that the 
complete work will be ready for sale in time for this important per- 
formance. 

The Pianoforte Score will be published in a handsome volume, complete, 


PRICE ONE GUINEA, 


several hundred copies having already been subscribed for. 

The separate Vocal Pieces will also be published at the usual prices. 

With the view of assisting the numerous Choral Societies in the 
production of a work that cannot fail to attain a high and permanent 
position in the grandest School of Sacred Music, the Publishers have 
determined to publish the Orchestral Score, and the separate Orches- 
tral and Vocal Parts, at the lowest possible price. These will shortly 
be ready for delivery, and orders may at once be forwarded to the 
publishers for copies. 


THE BOOK OF WORDS 
(Also the property of Boosey & Sons) may be had on moderate terms 
for public performances. 


28 Houies Srreer. 
20th June, 1863. 





TO CONDUCTORS OF BRASS BANDS. 


THE CHEAPEST MUSIC EVER PUBLISHED. 


BOOSEY'S 


BRASS BAND BOOKS, in Nine Volumes, cloth backs, price 7s. 6d., com- 
plete, contain two Grand Operatic Selections (Norma and Sonnambula), two 
Large Selections of English and Irish Airs, two Selections of Christy and 
Popular Songs, the Overture to the ‘Crown Diamonds,” two Sets of Valses, 
Set of Quadrilles, and Polka, arranged for the nine most useful instruments, 
the Music for each being in a large Volume by itself. Extra Parts may 


be had. 
No Reduction to the Profession. 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET. 





ECOLE CLASSIQUE DU CHANT. 


COLLECTION OF VOCAL MUSIC 


From the Chefs-d’euvre of the great Italian, German and French Classical 
Composers; with the traditional style, accentuation, phrasing, &c., of 
each Morceaux, with French words by Sylvain St. Etienne, Quinault, &c. 


BY 


MADAME VIARDOT-GARCIA. 
To be obtained of Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








. J.B. Lulli 
Handel 
Handel 
Pergolese. 
Gluck . 
Mozart . 
— 
Rossini 
Weber . 

- Handel . 
8. Bach . 

+ Martini 

+ Mozart 

- Mozart . 
Piccini 
Sacchini . 
Cherubini. 


No. 1. Air de Mepvsa (Contralto) 
. Air de Lucirer (Bass) . 
- Duo des Sirenes (2 Soprani) 
. SiciLienneé (Tenor) 
. Air d'Orpuee (Contralto) 
. Air de Cosi FAN TUTTE (‘lenor) 
« ADELAIDE (Tenor) ‘ 
. Romance du SauLs (Mezzo- Soprano) 
Air du Freyscuotz (Soprano) . 
. Couplets de Suzannan (Soprano) . 
. Cantata de la Penrecore (Soprano or Tenor) 
. Pxaisirn D'AMOUR (Mezzo-Soprano) 
Trio de Don Juan (Tenor and 2 aes e 
. Air de la Flute ENCHANTEE = ° 
. Air de Dipon (Soprano). 
. Air d’Zo1re a CoLone (Bass or Barytone) ° 
. Air de Mepeg (Soprano) ‘ e 
. Airde Stratonice (Tenor) . 
. Duo du Freyscuutz (Soprano or Mezzo) 
. Fragment du XXI'Psaume (Contralto) . 
2. Verset du Te Deum (Basso or Contraito) 
3. Air de JuLEs Cesar (Soprano) 
. Air D'IpHIGENIE EN AULIDE (Soprano) . 
. Duo des Noces DE Figaro (2 Soprani) . e 
26. La Violette (Tenor) e 
. Air de Romeo &T JULIETTE (Soprano) 
28. Air p'ARIoDANT (Mezzo-Soprano) . 
. Air D’'OBERON (Mezzo-Soprano) 
. Air p’Ecuiss (Tenor) . 
. Air de PoLypHems (Bass). . ° 
. Air de Castor ET PoLLox (Mezzo-Soprano) ° 
. Air D'AGGRIPINE (Soprano). . . 
. Air p'Auceste (Soprano) 
. Air du Stasat (Contralto) . 
. Duo de Cost FAN TUTTE cite Contralto) e 
- Quand j'admire (Tenor) 
. Romance de Nina (Soprano) . 
. Air de PoLiporo (Bass) . e 
. Air de RinaLpo (Soprano) 
2. Air de Josuz (Basse) . 
" “Air dans le Cantate Fosenre (Contralto) 
. Air D'AucestE (Soprano) e ° 
. Air de la Creation (Soprano) a oe 
. Air du Ror Pasteur (Soprano) with Violin 2 Mozart 
. Air de Cuerusrno (Soprano) . Mozart 
. Trio D pire a.Cotone (Tenor, Bass and Soprano) Sacchini . 
. Air de ZeMIRE KT AzoR (Tenor) Grétry 
. Ballade de Preciosa (Soprano) . - Weber 


Lonpox: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


Marcello . 
Handel 
Handel 


Handel 
Rameau . 
Graun , 
Gluck 
Haydn 
Mozart 
Mozart 
Daleyrac. 
Rossini 
- Handel 
- Handel 
Seb. Bach 
Gluck 
Haydn 
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MARCH OF THE DANISH GUARDS. 
For the Pianoforte. Arranged by Cazu Voaier, 
This fine march was played with great effect by the band of the Coldstream Guards 
under the able direction of Mr. Godfrey, at the grand banquet given to the Printe and 


Princess of Wales, at Northumberland House, and was repeated three times during 
the evening, by desire of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





W. H. HOLMES’S FOUR SACRED PIECES for the 


Pianoforte. 
“SUNDAY AT HOME;” Introducing “ Awake, my 
soul, and with the sun,” O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion,” (Afessiah) 
. How beautiful are the feet of them that préach the “Gospel of Peace,” and 


Evening Hymn, “ Glory to Thee my God this night.” 3s. 


“CHRISTMAS ;” Introducing “ Christians Awake,” Pas- 
toral Symphony from the Messiah (“* The shepherd’ 's playing on their pipes" 
&c.), Chorus, “* For unto us a child is born” ( M/essiah), and “‘ Lo, he comes n 
clouds descending.” 3s. 


“NEW YEAR'S EVE;” Introducing “ Hark! the yerper 


hymn is stealing,” “ Adeste Fideles,” and the Sicilian mariner’s hymn.” 


“EASTER ;” Introducing Easter Hymn “ Jesus Christ is 
risen to aay, ’ But thou did’st not leave his suul in hell” ( Messiah), “* Halle- 
lujah chorus,” Handel. 

Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
Where also may be obtained:—Highland Echo, 3s.; and Selections from the 

Drawing Room of Compositions, by Eminent Composers :—No. 1. “ Inspiration,” by 

E. Wolfe, 1s.; No. 2. ** Gaiety,” by Handel, 1s, 
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FAUST: 


Opera in Four Acts. 


MUSIC BY CH. GOUNOD. 
PERFORMED AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 





Opera complete, Voice and Piano, with Italian or French Words 
Opera complete, Pianoforte Solo . : . . . . 
Opera complete, Pianoforte Duet . ° . . 


Detached Vocal Pieces, with Italian Words, from 2s. to 48. each. 
Thematic Catalogues sent on application. 


The Flower Song, with French and English Words . 
The Waltz, with French words . 

Air de Bijoux, with French words. . 

Recit. and Bijou Song, with English words 

The Cavatina, with English words 

The Duet, with English words. : 
The Song of the King of Thule, with English words 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 
The Favourite Airs, as Solos, in three books, Franz Nava, each 
Ditto as Duets, in three books, RENAUD DE VILBAC, each 
Bouquet de Mélodies, in two books, CRAMER, each. ° ° : 
The Faust Waltz, arranged by CHARLES Coors, illustrated — 
Solo or Duet : : 
Full Orchestra . 
Septett . a 
Brass Band, arranged by w. W interbottom . 
The Faust Quadrille, by CHARLES seinaie illustrated— 
Solo or Duet ; ° 
Full Orchestra . : ° ‘ ° 
Septett ° 
The Faust Galop, arranged by CHARLES Coors, illustrated. Salo or 


to 0) 


Duet . : ° ‘ 
Set of Waltzes, by STRAUSS ; : S 
Brinter Ricuarps . . Fantasia . . 
- . + The Soldier’s Chorus . 

Kunz ... =... « Fantasia . ; ‘ 
OsBoRNE. .. . . Fantasia . 
Salve dunora 
Grand Fantasia . . 
Fantaisie élégante . 
Fantaisie brilliante . 
Polka Mazurka . ° 
Cheeur de Soldats 
Bouquet de Mélodies in two ‘books, each 
The Waltz, Solo or Duet . ° 
The Waltz ; 
Fantaisie brilliante sur la Valse 
Grand Fantasia . ° 
Romance des fleurs 
Cheeur de Soldats, as a Duet 
La Valse, as a Duet 
Fantaisie Facile . s 
Ditto, av a duet . ‘ . 
Gems of Gounod’s Faust . 
- The Waltz. 
The Bijou Song. 
Kermesse. 
The Flower Song. 
Faust and Marguerite, Duet. 
Soldier’s Chorus. 
7. Chorus of Old Men. 
8. Garden Cavatina. 

The Waltz, arranged for the Harp . 

The Soldiers Chorus, Harp and Piano . 
Méditation sur Faust, for Pianoforte, eee, 
and Violin or V ioloncello ‘i . ; 
The Favourite Airs for Violin, Solo. ; ; ‘ r 
The Favourite Airs for Flute, Solo 
The Favourite Airs for Cornet, Solo . : 
Grand Selection, No. 1, for Military Band, arranged by Godfrey . 
Grand Selection, No. 2, for Military Band, arranged by Godfrey . 
Grand Selection, for Brass Band, arranged by Winterbottom . 


London: CHAPPELL & Co. 50 New Bond Street. 
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SING, 
BIRDIE 
S IN G, 


COMPOSED BY 


WILHELM 
GAN Z, 


SUNG BY 


MADEMOISELLE 
PAREPA 


At all the principal Concerts of the Season, 


and invariably encored. 


LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18 HANOVER SQUARE. 
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